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“Here is the saga of a Go-getter, and an 
extraordinarily interesting and instructive 
saga it is! The narrative flow of this book 
is irresistible; it has the mass and drive of 
a deep, swift river. Relentless... Not to read 


Mountain City will be to miss a shrewd, 











sharp, honest, doggedly ironic and alto- 
gether rewarding book.” 


—Lee Wilson Dodd in The Saturday Review 
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ECRETARY STIMSON dealt a deadly blow to Presi- 

dent Hoover’s fictitious reputation for sagacity or states- 

manship in handling our foreign affairs when, testifying 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he said: 
We went over to London without any specific in- 
structions from the President, either written or verbal. Of 
course, we knew his general views. We had had the priv- 
ilege of several talks with him; but he abstained from 
giving us any instructions of a specific character whatever, 
preferring to trust the delegation to use its own discretion 
in the methods of negotiations. He continued that course 
throughout. There was no time when he intervened with 
any instructions to us as to what we should or should 

not do. 


This seems to Mr. Stimson altogether admirable and pleas- 
antly “in contrast to the attitude of very many of our fellow- 
countrymen throughout the country who felt quite free to 
tell us by cable and otherwise what we should or should 
not do.” There you have, first, the bureaucrat’s resentment 
that his employers, the people, should dare to tell him in 
what manner he should serve them; and, second, a total 
failure to understand that what he praises in Mr. Hoover 
must appear to any intelligent American as a complete in- 
dictment of his chief. It is entirely characteristic of the 


President and of his philosophy that he calmly turned 
over his own responsibility to his appointees and refused to 
advise them in any way despite the fact that this was one of 
the momentous conferences of our history. The American 
people hire a President to lead, and they certainly did not 
expect that he would send his delegates to London without 
any plan or prearranged program, to drift as best they could. 
Mr. Stimson has indicted damnably all connected with the 
venture. 


HE NOMINATION of Owen J. Roberts of Phila- 
delphia as an associate justice of the Supreme Court 
is entirely commendable as far as the qualifications and per- 
sonal character of the nominee are concerned. Mr. Roberts 
is an able lawyer who has devoted a large part of his time 
for the past six years to the prosecution, on behalf of the 
United States, of the suits against Harry F. Sinclair and 
Edward L. Doheny for the recovery of naval oil lands ille- 
gally leased to them under the Harding Administration. 
During the World War he was a Special Deputy Attorney 
General for the prosecution of espionage cases in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is accounted a moderate liberal in his general 
views notwithstanding his professional connection with large 
corporations, and in regard to prohibition is thought to be 
more wet than dry. There is no reason why Mr. Hoover 
should be praised for nominating Mr. Roberts, however. 
Mr. Hoover did his best to put upon the Supreme Bench the 
ill-qualified Judge Parker, for no other reason than to curry 
political favor with the South. In that attempt he was 
beaten by the Senate after a fight which had left Mr. Hoover 
and Judge Parker a sorry-looking pair. Now, having been 
trounced for one piece of misconduct, Mr. Hoover does per- 
force a decent thing in nominating Mr. Roberts. 


HE BRITISH RAJ steadily sends forth optimistic 
messages that it has India well in hand; that thanks 

to its vigorous attitude Moslem Day and the anniversary of 
the Sepoy Rebellion passed off without serious disturbance. 
Unfortunately there are certain events to be recorded. 
Thus the Sikh League, composed of the best fighting men 
in all India, has voted to go along with Mahatma Gandhi, 
and the Government has brutally bombed by airplanes the 
forces of the Haji of Turangzai, the Afghan leader who 
has been threatening an invasion of the northwest frontier 
province. Meanwhile fourteen responsible commercial 
organizations of Bombay on May 7 presented a resolution to 
the Government protesting against the “extraordinary arrest” 
of Gandhi, which they said “had begun to undermine such 
confidence as the Indian commercial community had in the 
Government’s sense of justice.” As a whole, the cotton in- 
dustry is paralyzed. A more conservative native leader, 
Ratanso Moraji, member of the Bombay Council of State, 
has resigned, as a protest against “the arbitrary internment 
of Mahatma Gandhi”; and the threats of V. J. Patel, lately 
speaker of the legislature, to intensify the boycott on foreign, 
especially British, goods has caused among the foreign im- 
porters “fears that the threat will be made good with disas- 
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trous effects on business in India and England.” ‘The native 
press is disappearing, the censorship tightens, in consequence 
of which the wildest and most baseless rumors fill the coun- 
try. Never was censorship so foolish, for nowhere else, save 
in our Southern States among the Negroes, is there such a 
“grapevine telegraph,” which carries news like wildfire all 
through India. 


OW MUCH should a candidate for the Senate be 
allowed to spend on his nomination and election? A 
succession of inquiries has fixed no definite standard, and 
until this problem is tackled there is a vagueness in all ar- 
guments over the propriety of this or that expense account. 
In 1922, after a heated debate, the Senate allowed Truman 
H. Newberry of Michigan to take his seat, but censured his 
expenditure of $195,000 in the primary campaign as “much 
larger than ought to have been expended.” In the 1926 cam- 
paigns Frank L. Smith of Illinois was credited with a pri- 
mary expenditure of $450,000, and William S. Vare with 
one of $800,000. The sequel is familiar. And now comes 
Ruth Hanna McCormick who has laid before the present 
Senate Elections Committee an expense account of $252,572 
for the campaign just closed in Illinois, though Illinois 
rumor has it that an additional $750,000 was spent in her 
behalf. However, the important task before the committee 
is not simply to determine how much Mrs. McCormick and 
others have spent or will spend in this year’s campaigns, but 
to formulate some workable limitation for the future. To 
those who doubt the possibility of ever achieving this object 
we recommend a study of the strict limitation of expenditure 
which characterizes present-day electioneering in England. 


E STILL WAIT for action on Senator Wheeler’s 

bill (S. 2767) repealing the act of May 19, 1926, 
which authorizes the President “‘to detail officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to 
assist the governments of the Latin-American republics in 
military matters.” The President has been appealed to by 
a group of peace organizations to support the measure, but 
without result so far as we can learn. The mischievous 
practice of sending our professional war-makers to help our 
southern neighbors put their forces on a better fighting basis 
gives us a stronger grip on them and helps sell American 
war materials; incidentally it gives jobs to a few super- 
numerary military and naval officers. No wonder that the 
War and Navy Departments favor it. According to the 
former, the practice “tends to promote a correct understand- 
ing among our neighbor republics of our peaceful policies and 
of the good-will the officers of our army bear toward them.” 
The War Department has truly extraordinary perspicacity. 
We, in our simplicity, had supposed that Senator Wheeler’s 
bill was dictated by friendliness to our neighbors. 


EN OF GOD IN POLITICS are rather more likely 

than not to raise the devil, and the Right Reverend 

James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and his dear friend and Presbyterian brother the 
Reverend Dr. F. Scott McBride, general superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, are certainly doing their bit to 
make the godless jeer. The good Bishop, it appears, ex- 
tracted $65,300 in cash and checks from one E. C. Jameson 
of New York, ostensibly for the purpose of defeating Gov- 


ernor Smith in the recent Presidential campaign in Virginia. 
Unfortunately, he failed to report some $48,000 of this 
amount as required by the Corrupt Practices Act, and also 
induced Mr. Jameson to alter his own record of the payments 
so as to conform to the Bishop’s telegraphic indications of 
what the record ought to be. For this and other political 
activities the Shepherd of the Flock is in the way of being 
called to account by his ecclesiastical associates, and possibly 
by the courts. Dr. McBride, who appears to have been a 
little vague about the political operations of his Holy League, 
has assured the Senate Lobby Committee that the league 
“was born of God, it has been led by Him, and we will fight 
on while He leads.” The divine character of the birth, he 
explained in answer to a question, was clear to him because 
the delivery room was a prayer-meeting. The country has 
long felt that there was something mysterious about the 
league, but now that we know it to be blessed of heaven, 
with McBride’s prayers ascending while Cannon jingles 
the cash, everything is perfectly clear. 


MACHINE-GUN, accidentally fired by one of the 

national guardsmen set to guard the walls of the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, killed two convicts as they slept in the 
tents which are the only shelters provided for them by the 
Sovereign State of Ohio while thecell blocks destroyed by fire 
are being reconstructed. It is worth while repeating certain 
of these facts: a machine-gun . . . accidentally fired . . . 
killed two sleeping convicts! It is thus that the State of 
Ohio, population nearly seven millions, wealth eighteen and 
a half billions, houses and protects its prison population. Or 
to be more explicit, first the State of Ohio crowds 4,300 
prisoners into a prison built for 1,500; the prison is a fire- 
trap; when it catches fire guards refuse to open the cell doors 
and free the prisoners; 320 of them are burned or suffocated 
to death; the warden whose ineptitude is largely responsible 
(after the Sovereign State of Ohio) for the mismanagement 
and lack of discipline at the prison is not removed, and as 
a latest, but perhaps not final, bitter stroke, a machine-gun 
. .. accidentally fired ... kills two sleeping convicts. 
Colonel Robert S. Haubrich, ranking guard officer at the 
prison, detailed an officer to investigate the shooting, who 
reported that the “guard concerned regretted the shooting 
very much, but that such accidents ‘cannot be helped.’ ” 
More pertinent was the comment on the prison furnished 
by Will Rogers in noting that the mother of twelve children 
the other day, in poverty and desperation, shot and killed 
seven of them and then tried to kill herself. We celebrate, 
Mr. Rogers said, and even send to Europe at the govern- 
ment’s expense, Gold Star mothers whose sons died in 
France. “This poor soul had done her bit for Ohio,” he 
added tersely. “She had contributed a husband to its won- 
derful jail.” 


ITH THE UNENVIABLE RECORD of three 
lynchings in 1929, Texas now steps to the fore with 

the most outrageous exhibition of mob fury unchecked by 
the forces of the law that has been seen for a long time. A 
mob of some two thousand persons in Sherman, Texas, on 
May 9 stormed the courthouse (regretfully referred to in 
the news dispatches as the “new $60,000 courthouse”) and 
burned it, incinerating in one of its vaults a Negro accused 
of an attack on a white woman, who had been put there for 
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safe-keeping. In spite of the efforts of about seventy of the 
National Guard the mob ran amok through the town, de- 
stroying by fire much of the Negro section and literally tear- 
ing to pieces everything that was distasteful to it. Martial 
law was declared on Sunday, May 11, after the damage was 
thoroughly done. Governor Moody explained that he had 
not given orders, as alleged, to the guardsmen to “protect 
the Negro if possible but not to shoot anybody,” but did not 
explain why only one attempt was made to stop the mob with 
bullets, that by firing at the legs of one of the leaders. He 
announced that every effort would be made to apprehend and 
punish to the full extent of the law the guilty persons. So 
far sixteen men have been arrested and five of them are in 
the county jail. If any attempt was made by the sheriff or 
other local officials to check the first of the mob’s advances 
there is to date no record of it. Instead of dying if necessary 
in the performance of his duty to protect his prisoner the 
sheriff pondered the wisdom of resigning. There is little 
else to record as we go to press except that Sherman is called 
the “Athens of Texas.” 


IVIL WAR IN CHINA has broken out again, this 

time between the Nanking Government and a coalition 
in the north headed by General Yen Hsi-shan and Marshal 
Feng, and supported, it is said, by the shifty General Sun 
Liang-chang, at one time a follower of Marshal Feng and 
later a supporter of the Nanking regime. Hostilities, the 
exact outcome of which is still uncertain, but which have 
resulted, according to reports, in as many as 10,000 killed, 
appear to have spread over a front variously reported at from 
100 to 170 miles, with the Lunghai Railway, extending 
from Suchowfu on the east to Chengchow, in Honan Prov- 
ince, on the west, as in general the line of demarcation be- 
tween the rival armies. On the other hand, to the south of 
Nanking, and even in Kiangsu Province in which Nanking 
is situated, the authority of the Nationalist Government has 
for some time been challenged by widespread and serious 
outbreaks of banditry. The Nationalist Government thus 
finds itself beset behind and before. Moreover, while the 
Nationalist forces are admittedly superior in training and 
equipment they are greatly inferior in numbers. Another 
embarrassment has arisen from the proposed seizure by Gen- 
eral Yen Hsi-shan of the salt and customs receipts through- 
out the northern provinces, thereby jeopardizing the credit 
of the Nanking Government which has pledged these reve- 
nues as security for foreign loans. 


HE ERGOT CONTROVERSY, which has been go- 

ing on for two years, has reached a new stage. Ergot 

is generally used for the control of post-partum hemorrhage, 
and in September last the American Association of Obstetri- 
cians, Gynecologists, and Abdominal Surgeons appointed a 
distinguished committee to examine into the alleged deteriora- 
tion of the drug. The committee has just reported. Studi- 
ously abstaining from taking sides in the acrimonious per- 
sonal controversy between the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration and its critics, the committee flatly declares 
that “there has been a notable deterioration in the quality 
of the fluidextract of ergot on the American market in 
recent years,” due, in its judgment, to defects in the charac- 
ter of the ergot imported. These defects, it believes, to be 
due to practices “in violation of the requirements of the 


pharmacopoeia and of common prudence.” As regards 
ergot quality and methods of preparation the report essen- 
tially confirms the position of Dr. H. H. Rusby, dean of the 
College of Pharmacy of Columbia University, the leading 
scientific critic of the Food and Drug Administration. In 
the matter of protecting the life of mothers it would appear 
from this report that either the existing law or its admin- 
istration is sadly defective. The administration has already 
expressed its willingness to have its methods of carrying 
out the law looked into, and we believe that Senator Mc- 
Nary should now promptly proceed with the further hearings 
that he promised last February to conduct if they were 
requested by the physicians of the country. 


ULL HOUSE, with Jane Addams still its devoted 
and noble head, has been celebrating the fortieth anni- 
versary of its founding with many of its former workers and 
students returning to lay their homage at the feet of the 
woman, who, with Ellen Gates Starr, in 1889-90 took over 
the old-fashioned residence of Charles Hull, a wealthy busi- 
ness man of Chicago, for a social settlement. A direct off- 
shoot of Toynbee Hall, Hull House has stood like a rock 
as wave after wave of immigration has dashed up against it 
and rippled on. The character of each wave has been dif- 
ferent, the nat: »°_lities changing; but the human problems 
have remained the same though the needs have varied. Al- 
ways the newcomers have found leadership, warm and genu- 
ine friendship, helpful cooperation, a hearty welcome at 
the hands of Miss Addams and her cohorts of workers, less 
well known but equally devoted—some of them, like Grace 
Abbott, Julia Lathrop, Alice Hamilton, Sophronisba 
Breckinridge, rising high in their special fields, to say noth- 
ing of the men who have graced the Hull House commons. 
Deeply imbued with that true Americanism which is the 
very reverse of what our patrioteers profess, Hull House is 
a great American institution. 


OHN MASEFIELD, the newly chosen Poet Laureate 

of England, departs from the cloistered elegance which 
has clung around incumbents of that office, at least during 
the last century or so. Mr. Masefield knows the docks, the 
farms, the country store, the life of ships and the sea, the 
smells of tenements, even the public house. He is the first 
Laureate who ever came to New York, certainly the first 
who ever lived in Yonkers and once polished the bar in a 
Christopher Street saloon. But he is a most excellent poet 
for all that, and wears with no unseemliness the mantle of 
Southey and Wordsworth and Tennyson. He is now fifty- 
five years of age and eleven years ago published “Reynard 
the Fox,” often regarded as his finest poem. Since then he 
has been as prolific as ever, issuing novels, poems, and plays, 
together with a collected edition of his works. But if his 
poetry culminated in a magnificent stroke with “Reynard” 
it has since attained to nothing like that high point. Words- 
worth had written his finest poems years before the honor 
of the Laureateship came to him; the same was true of 
Tennyson. It may be that a poet in the full flower of his 
genius is thought, even by a Labor Prime Minister, too 
dynamic, too dangerous a candidate for so worthy and dig- 
nified an office. At any rate, the new Laureate has done 
enough to be well deserving of the honor, and it is not im- 
possible that years of high achievement still lie ahead. 
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The Terrible Meek 


cerns the whole world. The technique of non-re- 

sistance, to which he has already resorted nine times, 
challenges the entire social order based on force. Only a few 
years ago an American diplomat leaving for his post in 
China declared that his was a hopeless mission; the cause of 
the Allies and the United States as to extraterritoriality and 
other matters was lost because the Chinese were using in 
this case the “most dangerous weapon in the world, non- 
resistance.” Nothing makes your modern diplomat so wild 
as to tell him that if he attacks you, you will not shoot back; 
he knows that that strikes his weapons to the ground. He 
has built up a preposterous world of armaments and ships 
and colonies, extraterritorial rights and spheres of influence, 
all based upon his ability to impose his will by his own 
troops or natives in his pay. He seeks to subdue the blacks 
in South Africa, the Moroccans, the Algerians. He has been 
getting away with it for centuries—always in the name of 
Christ Jesus and the Holy Word. 

Now the whole miserable business of governing “in- 
ferior” races and exploiting them for “their own good” is 
rudely defied by an unhandsome, undersized man, naked but 
for a loin-cloth, who seeks nothing for himself, no material 
power, no office, no wealth; who dares to defy the greatest 
of colonial empires and is actually stirring it upon its founda- 
tions. They have ventured to arrest him at last. But they 
tremble lest anything happen to the Terrible Meek who 
sits within their jail. Here is the dispatch which tells of 
the treatment of this state criminal: 

A fully furnished wing in the Yeravda prison, where 
he can meditate, spin, take exercise, and read without dis- 
turbance, has been allotted to him. A special cook has been 
provided for him and he will receive ten dollars a week 
from the government for his personal expenses. 

In addition a special board of three English physicians has 
been appointed to watch his health daily. His jailers know 
full well that if anything happens to him while he is in their 
custody all India will rise. They do not even dare to 
charge him with a crime, but are holding him under a statute 
103 years old which permits them to intern in prison any- 
body whose activities seem to threaten the state. 

A nice business for an Anglo-Saxon democracy which 
is only an intruder in India to engage in? An especially 
nice business for a Labor Government whose head was him- 
self an execrated pacifist during the World War, with the 
conduct of which he refused to ally himself in any way? 
Yes, from this aspect the plight of Ramsay MacDonald 
is nothing less than tragic. This, like the failure of the naval 
conference, was the risk he ran when he took office and made 
himself responsible for the conduct of Indian affairs and the 
management of England’s army and navy. We agree with 
the criticism that it would have been far better if Mr. Mac- 
Donald had worked out a solution for India’s problems be- 
fore plunging into the disarmament conference; at the very 
time he was most needed in the India Office, Wedgewood 
Benn, its Cabinet head, was drawn off for the endless bick- 
erings of the naval discussions. We are sincerely sorry for 


W HAT Gandhi has started in India profoundly con- 


Mr. MacDonald. His is now an almost hopeless position. 
He has had to yield in the arrest of Gandhi; how long will 
it be before he is sanctioning the dispatch of more British 
troops to India, he who brought about the return of some 
of the British troops sent to China? If he yields dominion 
status now, his political foes at home will accuse him of 
weakening before conditions which “call for a stern hand.” 
If he does not grant dominion status, he faces years of un- 
rest, of bloodshed and rebellion. For this issue will not down 
until, like American slavery, it is settled aright, with the 
peoples of India in control of their own land—for better or 
worse. There is only one thing Mr. MacDonald should 
do: move at once for dominion status, accept Parliamentary 
defeat, and rely upon the justice of the British people and 
the progress of events to bring him back to office as the pro- 
Boers came back triumphantly in 1906. Instead we have the 
postponement until October 20 of the proposed conference 
on dominion status. 

What in this hour shall be the attitude of American 
liberals? With all sympathy for MacDonald and his Gov- 
ernment they must continue to urge that the natives of India 
be given back their country, to rise or fall as they decide. 
Let it be known whether the Simon Commission has found 
for dominion status or not. The report appears to have been 
finished for a month; it is still being printed. Dominion 
status for India is but another test of our faith in democracy; 
whether we believe in autocratic good government—though 
we deny that the British government in India has always 
been good—or bad self-government. We cannot see how 
anybody who believes in American institutions and the prin- 
ciples underlying them can hesitate. India has just as much 
right to take over its own government today as the Ameri- 
cans had in 1776. It is not for us, nor for the British either, 
to sit in judgment upon the fitness of these people to rule 
themselves, or to prophesy what the future may hold in 
store for them. 

Meanwhile, blood flows freely, and there are those who 
are saying that this is the inevitable outcome of non-re- 
sistance. Nothing of the kind. But the masses will strike 
back when sufficiently provoked, as at Sholapur—we take 
these facts from a press cable of May 8 (italics ours) : 

A district magistrate was summoned. He warned 
them to disperse. Instead, the crowd, increasing in num- 
bers every minute, refused and the police were ordered to 
open fire. 

There was here no native act of violence before there were 
27 natives killed and 100 wounded. 

As for the Terrible Meek whose personal power has set 
all these forces in motion, he is beyond the reach of his 
jailers because his spirit soars above theirs; because he is 
serenely happy to be again behind the bars; because his con- 
science is clear, his course of life and action open and frank; 
because his soul is buttressed by a noble, an unconquerable, 
and an imperishable truth. He well knows that if he dies 
now it will not matter. Liberty is under way. Its progress 
is irresistible. And whether he is alive or dead, Gandhi's 
soul will go marching on. 
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Billions to “Reduce” 


OTHING in the imagination of a Dean Swift 
N could be more cynically ironic than the outburst 

of big-navy propaganda that has followed imme- 
diately upon the heels of the London conference. Before 
the treaty is ratified we have a few striking coincidences. 
The fleet steams into New York. One hundred and thirty- 
one airplanes fly over the city in battle formation. The 
New York Times reports: 


“What couldn’t they do to us if they dumped some 
bombs and gas?” a policeman wearing World War service 
stripes said as he gazed upward from Times Square. 

“Such a fleet could wipe out the city in minutes,” 
Lieutenant Commander A. E. Montgomery, who led the 
parade in a big Hornet-powered Martin bomber, said 
in answer to the same question later in the day. 


The next day front-page reports tell how the 131 planes 
“destroyed” all of New England, “bombing” Providence, 
New London, Lowell, and Boston. Nothing is added to 
these reports. The sky-gazers and newspaper readers, how- 
ever, are no doubt expected to use their imaginations. Their 
minds may then be rich soil in which to plant the conclusion: 
“We must have a very large fleet in order to make it im- 
possible for any other fleet to launch airplanes against our 
cities.” Granting, however, that such a fleet of planes 
really could wipe out our great cities in minutes, and that 
no adequate defense could be made, the only logical con- 
clusion is that another war would be too horrible to con- 
template, and that if it occurred the size of our navy would 
make little difference. 

These naval airplane demonstrations occurred on the 
same day that Chairman Britten of the House Naval Com- 
mittee introduced his bill to authorize, prior to July 1, 
1936, the construction of 240,200 tons of new naval ves- 
sels. The purpose, of course, is “to give the United States 
parity with Great Britain.” Mr. Britten estimates that the 
new construction will call for an outlay of $498,000,000 
by 1940, which, added to requirements for authorizations 
already made, will make a total of $937,000,000 to be ex- 
pended within the next decade. Even so, Mr. Britten is 
not quite sure that “the expenditure of a billion dollars 
in the next eight years will properly provide for the na- 
tional defense in an emergency.” Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, returning from the naval conference, is also quoted 
in an interview as favoring a seven-year building program 
entailing an average annual naval expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 a year. Senator Robinson takes a similar stand. 
Chairman Britten is very sad. He wants to build because it 
is his opinion that the American delegates were “out-traded” 
at London. But Senator Reed wants to build ships for 
exactly the opposite reason. “In substance,” he is quoted as 
saying, ‘“‘we have a chance to build up our fleet, while Great 
Britain and Japan more or less stand still.” 

If there is any possibility of heading off this orgy of 
spending and building, which must result in more inter- 
national distrust and hence more spending and building, it 
can be realized only by vigorous outspokenness on the part 
of those who still believe that the naval limitation treaty, 
unsatisfactory as it is, is at least not a naval enlargement 


treaty. We recommend to all our readers the course of 
Mr. Herbert Fordham, who writes to Representative Robert 
L. Bacon: 


Thank you for your letter inclosing a copy of an ad- 
dress on boy scouts. While it is gratifying to learn that 
you favor boys and boy scouts, it might be more helpful 
to learn that you favor certain ends which some of us 
intend to achieve: 


There follows a list of six of these, of which numbers 
five and six are: 


5. We intend not to “reduce” our navy by spending 
from half a billion to a billion dollars in building ships 
that we do not need and do not desire. 

6. We intend not to be maneuvered into a war with 
Great Britain by attempting “parity.” To build up our 
navy to the size of the British navy can have no meaning 
except preparation for war with Great Britain. With- 
out war against Great Britain we have no need for 
“parity.” With war against Great Britain we need not 
parity but superiority. 

Are you with us? 


Sowing the Wind 


E commented briefly last week upon the new Ca- 
W nadian tariff, whose drastically revised duties will 
affect some $225,000,000 of imports from the 
United States. On May 6, four days after the new rates 
went into effect, Premier Mackenzie King announced a gen- 
eral election, to be held this year “at the earliest possible 
moment.” Back of that announcement lies a widespread 
irritation over the weak course of the Liberal Government 
in the face of the threat to Canadian industry and trade 
embodied in the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. Canada has 
had more than one raw deal at the hands of lordly protec- 
tionists and political jingoes at Washington. Now, ap- 
parently, it is nearing the end of its willingness to take 
rough treatment lying down. It is going to the polls, with 
the American tariff as a big issue in the campaign. 

The resentment which is felt in Canada is being shown 
all about the globe. From nearly thirty countries have come 
protests of manufacturing or trade groups against the egre- 
gious duties proposed by the Smoot-Hawley bill. A vigorous 
protest against the new duties on watches, clocks, and lace 
has just been lodged by the Swiss government with the 
American Minister. Producers or exporters in France, Italy, 
Spain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Germany, Austria, Rumania, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Persia, 
and Ireland have protested against the blows that are being 
aimed at them; those of Australia, India, and the British 
West Indies have joined with others from Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Guatemala, and Honduras in warning the United 
States of the menace of the Smoot-Hawley bill. There have 
been unprecedented demonstrations of wage-earners in Eng- 
land and France, and pledges of a boycott of American 
goods in Switzerland. 

All this, of course, points straight toward retaliation if 
the tariff bill becomes law. What are the tariff-mongers 
at the Capitol and the Great Engineer at the White House 
doing to avert the storm? As far as can be seen, nothing 
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whatever. The broadside attack of 1,028 American econo- 
mists seems not to have shaken in the least the seats of the 
mighty. The Senate wants the farm-debenture scheme and 
does not want the flexible-tariff provision. The House op- 
poses debentures but stands by the flexible provision. Mr. 
Hoover sides with the House on flexibility and opposes the 
Senate on debentures. So the wrangle goes merrily on in 
a conference committee, but with no trace of disposition 
anywhere to do anything that might help to fend off a 
world-wide retaliation which will hit American industry and 
trade all along the line. 

If the tariff bill gets into the statute book and the gath- 
ering storm breaks, the country will have reason to blame 
Mr. Hoover at least as much as it blames Congress. Mr. 
Hoover championed high protection when he was campaign- 
ing for the Presidency, and demanded a revision of the tariff 
as the great means of helping the farmers. He has insisted 
upon the retention of the flexible-tariff authority, although 
everybody knows that it will be used only to jack up the 
duties still farther as occasion offers, no matter to what 
point Congress raises them. He has made no effort to stop 
the rate-raising debauch in Congress, albeit the evidences of 
world hostility are matters of common knowledge. As a 
promoter of international peace, and of the consideration 
which a powerful nation would seem to be in decency bound 
to show toward its friendly neighbors and good customers, he 
is a sorry figure. He contemplates with apparent serenity 
the prospect of an economic war. The country will have 
something to say about Congress in the elections next No- 
vember, but it may also be counted upon not to forget the 
sage of Rapidan and the lazy play of twiddling thumbs. 


For a Greater Library 


MILLION and a half dollars is the comparatively 
A trifling sum asked of Congress for the purchase, for 

the Library of Congress, of the Vollbehr collection 
of incunabula. Nor could this sum, about a tenth of the 
cost of a new cruiser, be spent in any more worth-while or 
satisfactory manner. Three thousand books comprise the 
collection, 40 per cent of the titles not being represented at 
all in the United States today. There are works on re- 
ligion, astronomy, medicine, natural science, law, geography, 
cosmography, chess, cookery, history, matrimony, philosophy, 
customs, travel, bibliomania, temperance, military and naval 
science, and many other subjects. In a sense this is a com- 
pendium of culture before the sixteenth century, in English, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, French, Chinese, Slavonic, 
German, and Spanish. And the gem of the collection is one 
of the three perfect copies in existence of the Gutenberg Bible 
printed on vellum, and the only copy in three volumes. 
The other two copies, in two volumes, are owned by the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale respec- 
tively. The Vollbehr Bible has been valued at $1,000,000, 
and beyond all consideration of price its acquisition by our 
great national library seems eminently just. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that this unique book has been held, 
until modern times, by only three owners. It belonged first 
to Johann Fust, Gutenberg’s partner; by him or his heirs 
it was sold or given to the monastery of St. Blasius in the 


Black Forest; and during the Napoleonic wars it was trans- 
ferred by the Benedictines there to the monastery of St. Paul 
in the valley of Lavant in Carinthia, where Dr. Vollbehr of 
Berlin bought it in 1926. Only the exigencies of post-war 
famine could have compelled these German monks to part 
with perhaps their greatest treasure. 

There is every reason to believe that Congress will 
be willing to appropriate money for the purchase of these 
books. Its policy toward the Library of Congress has been, 
on the whole, farsighted, generous, and intelligent. The 
library, started in 1800 with an appropriation of $5,000, re- 
ceived its first important acquisition by the purchase, for the 
small sum of $23,950, of Jefferson’s admirable library of 
6,000 volumes. But this great addition was not received 
with universal rejoicing. For months Congress haggled 
over Jefferson’s books. The library was characterized as 
“immoral, indecent, irreligious, and generally revolution- 
ary’; one of the opponents of the purchase said: 


It might be inferred from the character of the man 
who collected it, and France, where the collection was 
made, that the library contained irreligious and immoral 
books, works of the French philosophers, who caused and 
influenced the volcano of the French Revolution, which 
had desolated Europe and extended to this country. He 
was opposed to a general dissemination of that infidel 
philosophy and of the principles of a man (Jefferson) who 
had inflicted greater injury on our country than any other 
except Madison. 


In spite of this derogation of two of the Founding 
Fathers, the books were bought. The library grew, until 
at present it has attained to the impressive wealth of some 
4,000,000 books and pamphlets, more than 1,000,000 maps, 
1,000,000 pieces of music, nearly 500,000 prints, and 
70,000 bound volumes of newspapers. In number of books 
and pamphlets it is surpassed only by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Its collections in American history and poli- 
tics, in music, in United States documents are almost unique 
in importance. Credit for this masterly assembling is due 
in handsome measure to the eight librarians who have pre- 
sided over the fortunes of the library since its inception, 
but chiefly to the distinguished present incumbent, Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress for thirty-one years 
and one of America’s great public servants. 

In determining appropriations for the library Congress 
has made several bad slips, which have been regretted ever 
since by persons aware of their significance. Money was re- 
fused to buy Washington’s library, now housed in the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum; the original manuscript of Washington’s 
Farewell Address was bought by the Lenox Library of New 
York for $2,300 after Congress had refused to become inter- 
ested in it. The most serious loss to the national library, 
however, was the Bancroft library, the most valuable col- 
lection of Americana, among other things, ever assembled. 
It consisted of 14,606 books, 486 volumes of manuscripts, 
and 4,648 pamphlets, the tools used by the historian George 
Bancroft in his volumes on the United States. It was 
offered for $75,000 and Congress would not spend the 
money. Now it may make up for this unfortunate mistake 
by appropriating without delay funds for the purchase of 
the unique and invaluable Vollbehr collection. When we 
consider the vast sums that are discussed for the “limitation 
of armaments,” a mere million and a half seems little indeed. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


HEN the final ten had been counted over the pros- 
W trate form of Judge Parker there still remained 
much doubt as to just what it was that hit him. 
The World, for instance, gave its editorial opinion that the 
organized Negro opposition had nothing to do with it. 
Mark Sullivan, in the Herald Tribune, allowed the colored 
faction the balance of power and assigned it ten Senatorial 
votes. Indeed, it seems to be the consensus that it was the 
disaffection of conservative Middle Western Republicans 
which accounted for the defeat of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. And this has within it a very satisfactory ironic 
quality. Until near the end Judge Parker remained exceed- 
ingly scornful of Negro opposition. He refused the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
the courtesy of a reply when it asked him to pass upon the 
validity of certain statements attributed to him by the press 
of his own State. 

The mills of the gods in grinding hit upon an extremely 
pretty conceit. Judge Parker had declared himself against 
Negro participation in politics and as a result the American 
Negro became politically effective for the first time and 
barred the way to Mr. Hoover’s appointee. And there 
was drama in the manner of the conflict. The President, 
as has been pointed out on many occasions, is a great organ- 
izer. With prestige and patronage at his command he could 
exert terrific pressure for the confirmation of Judge Parker. 
In justice to the President it may be said that many promises 
were made in his name which he had by no means author- 
ized. But even though he was personally guiltless much 
in the way of seemingly executive temptation was dangled 
before the eyes of weak-kneed Senators. And so it is ex- 
citing to know that the man in the White House was check- 
mated largely through the efforts of a short and slight mu- 
latto in a five-room Harlem flat. 

Walter White did the field work for the National As- 
sociation and on the strength of his recent triumph he may 
become one of the most powerful forces in American poli- 
tics. It is a little ridiculous to refer to Mr. White as a 
mulatto, since his skin is just as fair as the paper on which 
these words are printed. His eyes are of a Nordic blue and 
his hair is decidedly sandy. In other parts of the world 
Walter White would be ranked as a Caucasian with a slight 
admixture of Negro blood. Here he is officially Negro be- 
cause of some minute strain which has been biologically dis- 
counted. Of course, even here in America, Mr. White is 
a Negro largely from choice. The community has only his 
word for the fact that he is Negroid. Had he chosen to call 
himself white no power on earth could have singled him out 
from his fellows. 


And yet this small blond Negro is among the most 
passionate of propagandists. His waking hours and per- 
haps his dreams are given over to the question of race rela- 
tions. Unlike some other Negro intellectuals he is not much 
infused with a contempt and hatred for all things white. 
At least one does not get that impression from his courteous 
and friendly bearing. And he is pleasantly humorous for 
all the fire which burns inside. But he is no compromiser. 


The school of “Know your place” finds no support from him. 

Often I have envied him his chance to lead a dual 
existence if he so desires. As agent for the National Asso- 
ciation he can go into the deepest portions of the Southern 
Bible belt and inquire about some act of violence or dis- 
crimination without ever allowing the local citizenry to 
know that he is a black man investigating happenings for a 
Negro organization. The phrase “black man” is ridiculous 
enough in this case but I am for the moment humoring the 
“one-drop” school of American thought and expression. To 
be sure, this school is founded upon a fallacy. It is the 
proud boast of the more militant Nordics that they can’t be 
fooled. “If I pressed your fingernail like this,” said a 
Southern gentleman on a Pullman crossing the State of Mis- 
sissippi, “I could tell right away if you had so much as one- 
thousandth of a drop of Negro blood.” And having said this 
the Mississippian did lean forward and press against the 
fingernail of Walter White. He never knew why the little 
blond man laughed at the end of the experiment. 

There is no getting away from the fact that the Negro 
in America labors under many handicaps. It would seem 
that any individual possessing the right of choice would 
inevitably choose to be white instead of colored. I wondered 
why Walter White chose to identify himself with a race 
which labors under such hardships when with a word he 
could cross over, as very many light-colored men and women 
do each year. In order to settle that point in my mind I 
finally asked him. “Why didn’t you ever decide to become 
a white man?” I asked. “It must be hard to remain a 
Negro when you don’t have to.” He told me this story: 


I was born in Atlanta and my father, who is darker 
than I am, was a letter carrier. We had a house right on 
the edge of the Negro quarter. It was a nice house. One 
week-end there were rumors of race trouble. We tried 
to get my mother and sisters to leave town and go to a 
farm outside the city. They wouldn’t go. Early in the 
evening the trouble broke. I was twelve years old and my 
father gave me a shotgun and stood me at one of the two 
front windows on the second floor. He stood at the other 
window. “You’re not to fire,” he said, “until they cross the 
edge of the lawn. When they get that close shoot and go 
on shooting as long as you can.” 

Two or three hours later the white mob came down our 
street. The leader stopped in front of our house and said, 
“Let’s get that damn nigger letter carrier.” Before they 
reached the edge of the lawn, some Negroes down the 
street fired and killed two men in the mob. The crowd 
swept past our house and went after the men down the 
block who had fired the shots. Several Negroes were 
killed. In the morning the soldiers came and martial law 
was declared. 

But [said Walter White] I’d stood at that window 
for two hours with a shotgun waiting for them to cross 
the edge of the lawn. I was twelve years old. After that 
night I never wanted to be a white man. I knew which 
side I was on. 


And a good many years later John J. Parker was not 
confirmed for the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Heywoop Broun 
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The Nation’s Tariff Poll 


higher tariff by a vote of two to one on the ground 

of its economic consequences, and well-nigh unani- 
mously on the basis of its probable effect on international 
relations, and to find a majority of them going so far in 
opposition as to think that the President ought to veto the 
bill is a surprising thing. Yet that is the result of a tele- 
graphic poll just conducted among them, and the detailed 
replies are even more unfavorable than the above statement 
would indicate. The Connecticut editors who answer are 
almost solid against the bill, and only two out of thirteen 
papers in Massachusetts favor it without qualification. 

In an effort to obtain some gauge of public opinion on 
the pending tariff bill, The Nation has addressed a series of 
questions to newspapers throughout the country. The first 
results, covering returns received from New England up to 
the time of going to press, are presented herewith. The 
returns from other sections of the country will be published 
in our next two issues. Four questions were asked of the 
editors of ninety-two of the leading newspapers of New 
England. Replies were received from twenty-five, of which 
seven are listed as Republican in politics, five independent 
Republican, one Democratic, one independent Democratic, 
and eleven independent. Here are the results. 

1. Will the pending tariff bill, if enacted, raise the cost 
of living? 

Sixteen editors, including all but one answering in the 
States of Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, say yes. 
The New Bedford (Massachusetts) Times, on the other 
hand, answers no. The Burlington (Vermont) Free Press 
believes that the tariff will not raise the cost “appreciably” ; 
the Rutland (Vermont) Herald thinks that it “should sta- 
bilize prices”; and the Keene (New Hampshire) Sentinel 
“does not believe that it will raise cost to the extent that its 
opponents claim.” On the most favorable showing, then, the 
score against the tariff on this count is sixteen to four. 

2. Will it ultimately benefit or injure us economically? 

Five editors think that it will benefit, thirteen that it will 
injure us. Two others give qualified economic approval, the 
New London (Connecticut) Day, for example, holding that 
it “may be of ultimate benefit if toned down to minimum 
increases, abandoning inexcusable items like sugar and olive 
oil” ; and two others are inclined to look for some economic 
injury from it. On economic grounds the total is thus seven 
for and fifteen against the bill. 

3. Will it improve or injure our international relations? 

Here there is striking agreement. Seventeen writers, in- 
cluding even those who favor the measure on economic 
grounds, believe it likely to make our relations with other 
countries more difficult ; but the Hyde Park (Massachusetts) 
Garette-Times says, “What of it? Why should we not 
consider our own manufacturers first?” The New Bedford 
Times alone thinks our relations will be bettered. Three 
papers look for little effect. The Lawrence (Massachusetts) 
Telegram thinks that any threatened disturbance will be “a 
flash in the pan.” ‘The Springfield Union regards the idea 
as a historic bogy, yet does not consider “the present bill as 


ae find New England newspaper editors opposing a 


better than the existing act, even with the debenture and 
other fantastic notions left out.” Seventeen editors, then, 
must be recorded against the international political effects of 
the measure; four, and three of those only negatively, for it. 

4. Should the President sign or veto the bill? 

Six editors flatly favor signing; seven flatly oppose. 
Four others favor Presidential approval under certain con- 
ditions; four others apparently favor a veto. Ten in all 
are for approval; eleven against it. The Portland Evening 
News, holding that the bill will raise the cost of living, injure 
us economically both immediately and ultimately, and injure 
our international relations, yet holds it “a grave question 
whether the President should veto and thus cause great con- 
fusion and delay.” The Boston Transcript, which has re- 
garded revision as unnecessary, yet believes that if the de- 
benture is excluded and Presidential flexibility included the 
President should sign the bill in order to prevent the tariff 
from coming up in the next Congress. The Worcester Tele- 
gram, favoring protection, holds the provision for Presiden- 
tial flexibility “imperatively necessary.” The Brockton Enter- 
prise favors the bill because “only a tariff on shoes can check 
a flood of importations that will close many American 
plants.” The Hartford Courant, while speaking in guarded 
terms of any possible benefits, believes that “if the bill goes 
to the President minus the debenture provision he should 
sign it and give it a chance to prove the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of its makers.” The Hartford Times is doubtful if the 
bill “offers sufficient improvement over present conditions to 
warrant enactment,” but hardly expects a veto. 

On the other hand, the Lewiston (Maine) Evening 
Journal, declaring that Congress should never again be per- 
mitted to make a general revision, asserts that “the wool 
schedules are the worst ever offered to the country and are 
alone sufficient cause for a Presidential veto.” The Quincy 
(Massachusetts) Patriot-Leader, strongly critical, feels that 
the bill “may well be allowed to go into the discard.” The 
Mercury and the Standard of New Bedford both condemn 
the measure on the ground that the cotton duties are un- 
workable, and the former specifically favors a veto. The 
Worcester Evening Post and the New Haven Journal 
Courier both favor a veto if the bill is passed in its present 
form, while the Stamford (Connecticut) Advocate prefers 
a veto if it “means definite retention of present rates, but if 
veto means more uncertainty and continued bickerings we 
would favor signing the bill even though unsatisfactory.” 
The Waterbury (Connecticut) Republican and American 
say pointedly: “Pending tariff bill will raise living cost. It 
menaces economic welfare. It menaces economic relations. 
Its veto should be considered.” ‘The Springfield Republican 
believes that the bill will injure us economically and politi- 
cally, and should be vetoed. The Springfield News believes 
that “Hoover should veto it, but such judgment may hardly 
be expected of him in view of Parker fiasco and other monu- 
mental blunders.” The Bridgeport (Connecticut) Herald 
says: ‘““We have had tariff for protection only and tariff for 
revenue only. The Grundy bill will give us tariff for extor- 
tion only. President Hoover should veto this pernicious bill.” 
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Safety Last 


II. Saving and 


Wasting Lives 


By LOUIS RESNICK 


I 
Our ConTINUING SLAUGHTER 

OR several years after the World War much was 
made of the fact that during our participation the 
number of Americans killed or injured by accidents 
at home was greater than the number of American soldiers 
killed or wounded at the front. This record was at- 
tributed to the extraordinary industrial activity of the war 
period, to the high pressure under which everybody worked, 
and to the replacement of skilled men in industry by green 
hands, who are more susceptible to accidents than old em- 
ployees. It is now twelve years since the armistice, but the 
casualty list in peaceful America each year still is longer 

than the casualty list of the A. E. F. 

Each year since 1918 we have killed or injured ac- 
cidentally almost twice as many human beings as were killed 
or injured among the American military forces during nine- 
teen months of war. In the last twelve years we have killed 
1,000,000 men, women, and children and seriously injured 
25,000,000 by preventable accidents in the United States. 
In so doing, we have caused an economic loss of at least 
$40,000,000,000. These are conservative estimates based on 
studies and reports of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Hoover Conference on Traffic Accidents, the 
National Fire Protection Association, and the National 
Safety Council. 

Year after year, it is shown in the proceedings of the 
annual safety congresses, the lives of 80,000 to 90,000 per- 
sons have been cut short by accidents in the United States. 
The trend has been steadily upward, and last year 95,000 
persons were killed by accidents in this country. Those who 
know most about the accident situation predict that during 
the present year 100,000 Americans will be killed. 

Is such slaughter an inevitable by-product of modern 
civilization? Is it unavoidable? Hardly. H. W. Heinrich, 
assistant superintendent of the Engineering and Inspection 
Division of the Travelers Insurance Company, told the 
Seventeenth Safety Congress in New York City (October, 
1928) that 98 per cent of all industrial accidents are pre- 
ventable. This was no offhand estimate, but the conclusion 
of a recognized authority after careful analysis of 70,000 
detailed accident reports. Eighty-eight per cent of all indus- 
trial accidents, Mr. Heinrich said, are due to faulty super- 
vision; 10 per cent are due to the material equipment with 
which employees have to deal; only 2 per cent are unavoid- 
able. 

C. W. Price, formerly general manager of the National 
Safety Council, author of the first State safety code (Wis- 
consin), and now director of the Course in accident preven- 
tion at New York University, is convinced that 75 to 90 
per cent of the accidents in any industry can be prevented 
and that 50 to 75 per cent of all accidents outside of industry 


* The second of three articles the safety movement. The third will 
appear in our issue of May 28.—-Ep1tor Tae Nation. 





are preventable in the light of our present knowledge. Per- 
sistent, intensive, and properly organized effort in any com- 
munity, Mr. Price says, would avert an even larger per- 
centage of the so-called public accidents. 

Frances Perkins, Industrial Commissioner for the State 
of New York, on February 26, 1930, told the Greater New 
York Safety Conference: “Enough has been done to show 
that no accident need happen.” A few minutes before she 
had said: “Last year [1929] was the worst year we have 
ever had. There were more industrial accidents than ever 
before, 20,000 more [in New York State] than in the pre- 
vious year.” And she was referring only to industrial ac- 
cidents serious enough to warrant compensation for injuries 
to the employee. 

Walter King, in the president’s address at the 1927 
congress of the National Safety Council, said: 


Approximately 7,000 children were killed in automo- 
bile accidents last year and fully 140,000 boys and girls 
were injured by motor vehicles. Practically all of these 
youngsters were between five and fifteen years of age. 
The deplorable fact is that practically all of these acci- 
dents might have been prevented. We feel almost horrified 
at the ignorance or indifference which permits it. 


The National Fire Protection Association is authority 
for the statement that an average of forty-one persons are 
burned to death each day—15,000 a year—and that prac- 
tically all of these are needless sacrifices. Every year thou- 
sands of children are drowned. Thousands fall to their 
death from windows, roofs, porches, and fire escapes. Hun- 
dreds of ,children die in the Roman holiday that we make 
of the Fourth of July. 

During the past thirty years more American lives have 
been lost in celebrating our independence than were lost in 
acquiring it. The score follows: 

Cost of AcquirinG American Independence 


Americans killed in Revolutionary War.......... 4 
Americans injured in Revolutionary War......... 


Cost of CELEBRATING American Independence 
Americans killed in fireworks accidents (last 30 


DARIO rat. wraps Om «sacks tlle aiiins tadkee aaeines 4 
Americans injured in fireworks accidents (last 30 
OME: oy Sas. wad.0.46:0.0 did pene aieeeele 96,000 


These figures are based on nation-wide studies by the 
American Medical Association and the American Museum 
of Safety. They do not include the many deaths which 
occur long after the Fourth of July as a direct result of 
fireworks accidents on the Fourth. Nor do they include 
the drownings and automobile fatalities which regularly oc- 
cur on the Fourth of July over and above the daily average. 

The Museum of Safety and the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness jointly undertook a study of 
Fourth of July casualties, and this is what they found in 
1927: 
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161 persons were killed in fireworks accidents between 
June 19 and July 17; 

52 of these were children less than 5 years old; 

54 burned to death when their clothing was ignited 

by fireworks or bonfires; 

20 children were burned 

sparklers’; 

21 children died as the result of eating fireworks; 

32 persons were shot by “unloaded guns” or stray 

bullets; 

30 persons lost one or both eyes; 

300 others suffered eye injuries; 
1,900 persons were otherwise injured. 
All this with ten States not heard from. Approximately 
900 cities and towns reported fireworks casualties; only 9 
reported prosecutions growing out of these accidents. Penn- 
sylvania led the States with 23 deaths and 425 injuries as 
the result of its Fourth of July celebration. Detroit headed 
the list of cities with 90 accidents and 8 deaths. New 
York State reported 16 dead and 234 injured. 

“Why isn’t something done to stop this annual 
slaughter? How about the safety movement we hear so 
much of?” ‘The answer is simple. Professional safety men 
and safety organizations have been too busy trying to reduce 
the kinds of accidents that cost the most money—industrial 
accidents, which cost industry at least a billion dollars a 
year in workmen’s compensation and lowered production, 
and motor-vehicle accidents, which cost another billion in 
insurance protection and traffic delays—they have been too 
busy doing this job, the job for which they are hired, to 
make any strenuous effort to save the lives of 100 or 150 
children every Fourth of July. No one has to pay for fire- 
works accidents to children and so no one makes any serious 
effort to stop them. 


“harmless 


to death by 


Il 
Tue Sarety MoveMENT 

What is the safety movement, anyway, and how did 
it start? The problem of accident prevention is as old as 
man. Safety men have found references to their doctrine 
in the speeches of Abraham Lincoln, in Shakespeare, and in 
the Bible. But the organized effort to prevent accidents 
began on a certain day in May, 1908, when the late Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, addressing a meeting of the casualty managers of 
the corporation’s subsidiaries, said: 


We expect our legal department and the gentlemen 
under their control, direction, and advice [the casualty 
managers were under control of the legal department at 
that time] to take such steps as are practicable to ascer- 
tain anything that can be done at every locality and in 
every department to add to the safety of our equipment 
and to prevent accidents. 


Returning to his office, Judge Gary wrote to the presidents 
of the subsidiary companies: 


The United States Steel Corporation expects its sub- 
sidiary companies to make every effort practicable to pre- 
vent injury to employees. Much can be done by designing 
new construction and machinery with all practicable safe- 
guards. Expenditures necessary for such improvements 
will be authorized. Nothing which will add to the pro- 
tection of the workmen should be neglected. The safety and 
welfare of the workmen is the greatest concern. [Italics 
mine. ] 


That was an historic statement, and the most vital part 
of it is the italicized sentence. It started the safety move- 
ment not only within the properties of the Steel Corporation 
but in American industry generally. And what little is be- 
ing done for accident prevention outside of industry in this 
country today must be credited to the industrial safety move- 
ment. In the next year steelplant executives learned that 
accidents could be prevented. Incidentally, they learned that 
money could be saved—lots of it—through safety work. The 
records of the Steel Corporation’s Bureau of Safety, Sani- 
tation, and Welfare show that in twenty years more than 
59,000 employees have been saved from death or serious in- 
jury and that more than $20,000,000 has been saved for the 
stockholders through accident prevention. 

In the next few years State legislatures began to pass 
workmen’s-compensation laws requiring employers to pay to 
injured workmen a portion of the wages they would have 
earned during the period of their disability and to the de- 
pendents of those killed in industry some compensation— 
usually about $3,500—for the loss of their breadwinner. 
Whether Judge Gary and the other pioneers in safety were 
impelled primarily by humanitarian motives or by purely 
economic motives, no one can know. We do know that the 
economic necessity created by the workmen’s-compensation 
laws drove most other employers to some organized effort 
at accident prevention and that these laws today provide 
the principal stimulus for accident prevention. 

Up to the time of the Steel Corporation’s demonstra- 
tion, accidents in industry were generally regarded as in- 
herent and unavoidable “hazards of the trade.” Their fre- 
quent occurrence in a plant cast no reflection on the man- 
agement, nor were they recognized as any serious liability. 
The situation is described by Arthur Williams, president of 
the American Museum of Safety, thus: 

In those days human life was the cheapest thing in 
this country. Men were treated with less concern than 
animals in industry, and when we first began to’ take an 
interest in accident prevention we were charged with be- 
ing socialistic. 

Workmen’s-compensation laws, the publicity given to 
the fine showings of the Steel Corporation, and the zeal of 
some of the early safety men changed all that. Safety asso- 
ciations began to spring up: first, the Safety Institute of 
America, in New York, then the National Safety Council, 
in Chicago, the American Society of Safety Engineers, with 
branches in various cities, and numerous local safety coun- 
cils. A new profession was created, a profession which 
today numbers some five to ten thousand men in all its vari- 
ous ranks. 

The handicap under which most of these men are work- 
ing was tersely told way back in 1921 by C. P. Tolman, 
consulting engineer of New York City, who was at that 
time chief engineer and chairman of the Manufacturing 
Committee of the National Lead Company and president 
of the National Safety Council. Speaking before a joint 
meeting of the Cleveland Engineering Society and the 
Engineering Section of the National Safety Council, he said: 


Usually the engineer is required to make the plant as 
safe as possible, with the following stipulations: 
he must not interrupt operations; 
he must do nothing which would decrease output; 
he must do nothing which would increase cost; 
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he must not make changes of a character or in a manner 
to cause labor troubles; 
he must not make changes which would affect the char- 
acter of the product. 
Otherwise he has free rein. This seems to leave little 
chance for accomplishment, but hundreds of safety men 
are doing effective safety work under just such restrictions. 


Nine years later—just a few days ago—I reminded Mr. 
Tolman of this statement and asked to what extent it de- 
scribed conditions in industry today. His answer was: “It 
is just as true today as it was in 1921—despite the fact 
that there is nothing in the safety movement which, if 
properly done, need interfere with production. In fact the 
contrary is true.” 


The Press Today 
IV. The Chain Daily’ 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


of dailies is a moot question. The pioneer was proba- 

bly Edward W. Scripps, who in 1875 was associated 
with his brother in the founding of the Detroit News. Three 
years later he established the Cleveland Press, which was in 
turn followed by the Cincinnati Post. These were the leaders 
in a chain which is now the largest in the country, numbering 
twenty-five dailies including the New York Telegram, with 
the Ira C. Copley holdings and the Hearst chain following 
with twenty-two dailies each. Altogether fifty-five chains are 
listed by the Editor and Publisher, but as seventeen oi these 
comprise only two dailies each, they ought really to be de- 
ducted. No one, for example, considers Mr. Ochs the owner 
of a chain because he possesses the New York Times and the 
Chattanooga Times; nor can the Pulitzer group, the New 
York morning and evening World and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch be rightly included. 

All told there are sixteen major groups comprising five 
or more dailies each. Besides the Hearst, Copley, and Scripps- 
Howard chains, the more important are the Macfadden, Paul 
Block, Booth, Brush-Moore, Cox, Fentress-Marsh, Gannett, 
Howe, Lee Syndicate, Macy-Forbes, Lindsay-Nunn, Palmer, 
Stauffer, Thompson, Ridder Brothers, and Scripps-Canfield. 
Even here, however, it is to be noticed that some of these are 
entirely within one State and comprise small-town papers 
only ; thus, all but two of the Macy-Forbes newspapers are in 
Westchester County, New York. The list naturally takes no 
account of the weekly newspapers which may also belong to 
the owner of a chain. As this article is written comes the 
news of the purchase of a group of thirty-five weeklies, semi- 
weeklies, and small dailies in Ohio by the “Ohio News, Inc.,” 
whose real ownership is not yet revealed. In most cases the 
desire to own a large string is evident. No one can say just 
how rapidly a chain may grow. Colonel Copley, for instance, 
is reported to have bought his eighteen California dailies in a 
day after having withdrawn nearly all his millions from cer- 
tain public-utility companies through which he had amassed 
his fortune. His remaining four dailies are in Illinois and 
of a distinctly different kind from his small-town California 
properties. 

Here we have a characteristic of a number of chains— 
a lack of balance. The Scripps-Howard dailies seem better 
coordinated and more wisely distributed than any other; un- 

* The fourth of a series of articles on the American press. The fifth, on 


the standardization of the daily, will appear in our issue of June 4.—EpiTor 
Tue Nation. 


, ; ‘O whom the credit belongs for starting the first chain 





like Mr. Hearst the owners of this chain do not own more 
than one daily in a town. ‘They are thus represented in 
twenty-five cities, whereas Mr. Hearst’s dark journalistic 
shadow has happily as yet fallen upon but eighteen. Curi- 
ously enough, the Fentress-Marsh chain seems not to go into 
a city until it acquires all the dailies or the only daily in that 
town. Other chains are curiously put together. For exam- 
ple, the Ridder brothers, the sons of the late Hermann 
Ridder of the Staats-Zeitung, have added to that daily such 
diverse journals as the New York Herold (also German lan- 
guage), the New York Journal of Commerce, a business daily, 
the Jamaica, New York, Long Island Press, the historic St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Pioneer-Press, the St. Paul Dispatch, the 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, 4 merican and News, and the Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, Press-Guardian, besides holding a mi- 
nority interest in the Seattle Times. 

The most striking rise of a chain is undoubtedly that of 
the Frank E. Gannett group, now sixteen in number, of 
which all but two are published in New York State. It in- 
cludes such important dailies as the Brooklyn Eagle, the 
Hartford, Connecticut, Times, one of the two or three most 
influential newspapers in New England, and the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle and Times-Union. Mr. Gannett’s 
experiment is the more interesting because he has made use 
of the new technique of selling bonds and preferred stocks to 
the public and keeping control through the possession of the 
common stocks, doubtless with the expectation of making such 
savings in costs by large-scale purchases, by using one Wash- 
ington office for the entire group, and other economies, as to 
be able speedily to buy out the public. That, aside from the 
question of personal power, is the chief lure of the chain. 

It is still too early to assert that the newspaper chain has 
finally demonstrated its financial stability. Several of them 
are suffering a good deal in the present depression, which has 
severely affected the advertising of practically all Eastern 
dailies. It is easy to carry a combination of dailies when con- 
ditions are good throughout the country; it may become a 
dangerous burden when times are bad. The Hearst chain 
has a number of very weak links. There is nothing, for in- 
stance, about his morning dailies in Washington or New 
York to indicate prosperity, and there is a general belief that 
if he could find some means of giving away the New York 
A merican without too great loss of prestige it would be done. 
Baltimore is still a weak spot for him, and-so are one or two 
of the up-State New York cities, this despite the fact that his 
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business management has been much improved during the 
past several years. Mr. Gannett has had difficulty with the 
Brooklyn Eagle, for which he probably paid too much—the 
prices of dailies have been as much inflated since 1920 as 
were farm lands in the boom war years. It was to finance 
the purchase of the Eagle that Mr. Gannett procured a loan 
of $2,000,000 from the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany and its “public-spirited” president. When the fact was 
brought out and the transaction was severely criticized, Mr. 
Gannett felt it to be his duty to obtain the money elsewhere 
in order to repay the paper trust. Other reasons ‘also have 
combined to make the situation of the Eagle a difficult one. 

Except in the case of Mr. Hearst, who increased his 
holdings rapidly in the days when he sought to be Governor 
of New York and President of the United States, I do not 
feel that political motives have played any great part in this 
newspaper development, certainly not at all in Mr. Gannett’s 
case. Mr. Gannett was once asked if he had in mind any 
definite purpose in creating his chain, such as the endeavor 
to influence public opinion in increasing measure. His reply 
was in the negative; he merely enjoyed enlarging his personal 
field of activity. He had no more conscious motive than 
that which leads a man to buy six more drug-stores if he has 
made a success of one or two. Undoubtedly the newspaper 
chain is as much a response to an economic urge or tide as 
the recent grouping of railroads and the development of the 
chain cigar or food stores. It is in the air; it is part of the 
transformation of almost every business which is going on 
under our eyes, and if it had not been Scripps, Gannett, or 
Copley, it would have been someone else. The economic 
drift is what counts—the nation-wide combinations to de- 
crease competition, to restrain trade, and to deal in larger and 
larger units. There was at bottom no reason to expect that 
the newspaper business would be spared by the economic 
forces which are remodeling our industrial life and making 
the relationship of government to the staggering combinations 
of capital the paramount issue of the day. 

If there is as yet no deliberate planning of newspaper 
chains to control opinion there is no reason why this could 
not be undertaken. It is already quite in the power of rich 
men to buy all the dailies in the smaller States—there are 
only three in Delaware, six in Wyoming, five in Idaho, 
twenty-two in Alabama, and thirty-six in Washington. 
Henry Ford could long ago have purchased the sixty dailies 
in Michigan with the exception of the very rich Detroit 
News, with but a portion of one year’s income. Since there 
are forty-eight towns and cities in Michigan which possess 
only one daily journal apiece, despite the theory that this is a 
government by two political parties, the opportunity must be 
pretty obvious to those with political ambitions. The pur- 
chase of the California chain of Colonel Copley was attrib- 
uted by some to a desire to control public opinion in southern 
California in favor of the power interests, but this was denied 
by his employees. The relative worth of the chain, and 
whether it is a gain or a menace, will depend upon the per- 
sonal equation, the character and the aims of the owners. 

So far it is impossible to say that any one chain has been 
used for specific anti-social or reactionary propaganda, if we 
omit the Hearst dailies. The Scripps-Howard newspapers 
are usually liberal, and most friendly to reform movements. 
It is a pity that their reporting is sometimes poor, their make- 
up and typography wretched. They sorely lack high stand- 


ards in these respects, but their answer is the old one—“We 
must stoop to get circulations in order to put our ideas over.” 
Even the New York Telegram lacks typographical distinction 
and is messy; yet the New York Times has made its great 
success while adhering to typographical dignity and taste, 
with the Herald Tribune following its example. None of 
the chains, again excepting Hearst, strive for typographical 
uniformity. It would be welcome if a format of beauty and 
distinction were to be adopted by one of them; but those two 
qualities have largely disappeared from the American press. 
By using the new technique of getting the public to ad- 
vance some of the money while the promoter himself holds 
control there is no reason whatever why we may not see a 
chain of one hundred dailies controlled by one man. Theo- 
retically at least; whether this would work out well practi- 
cally is doubted by many. Yet the steady progress of the 
Scripps-Howard syndicate, despite certain weak members, 
would seem to prove that it is no more impossible than the 
creation by one owner of a group of five hundred grocery or 
five-and-ten-cent stores. I can see no valid reasons why we 
should not have much larger chains and, I believe, we shall 
see them when those having great stakes in the present eco- 
nomic system are sufficiently enriched or sufficiently fright- 
ened by the specter of radicalism to seek more directly to con- 
trol public opinion. Here is where the danger lies. In this 
connection the action of the International Paper and Power 
Company in buying its way inte a number of dailies in 1928 
and 1929, and lending much money to newspaper owners, 
including Mr. Gannett, is highly suggestive. The purpose 
of this new policy, the president of the company said in his 
own defense, was simply to assure to the company steady cus- 
tomers for its paper. But the outcry within the press and 
the disapproval of the public were so great that he was 
speedily compelled to change his mind about the advisability 
of this policy and to get out of the newspaper business. Simi- 
larly persistent and at times successful efforts by the power 
lobbyists to get their hooks into daily newspapers are a warn- 
ing of a tendency that must be guarded against if the press 
is not to become merely a creature of the great capitalists. It 
is, heaven knows, today sufficiently in the clutch of the forces 
which make for reaction and the support of the status quo. 
Again, the question of absentee ownership sometimes 
plays a considerable part in the development of the chain. 
Some of the smaller communities resent the control of their 
dailies by men living elsewhere. This is not, however, a uni- 
versal feeling. There might, however, well be dissatisfac- 
tion in Pittsburgh, where all three of the dailies remaining in 
a city which had seven morning and evening newspapers only 
a few years ago are now owned by capitalists residing else- 
where—the Scripps-Howard Syndicate, Hearst, and Paul 
Block. At bottom the owners of the Hearst and Block 
Pittsburgh newspapers have no more direct interest in the 
city than have the owners of chain cigar stores. It is truc 
that there are always editorial writers to deal with local 
problems; that the staffs are still largely made up of local 
men. The owners of the Scripps-Howard papers make every 
effort to tie up their editors with the local interests of the 
cities in which their papers are situated. Local autonomy is 
the watchword and it is generally lived up to, except in 
national affairs. The local Scripps-Howard editor is given 
help to buy an interest in the paper and is expected to spend 
the rest of his life in its service. He is constantly urged to 
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“know your town” and “feel its pulse.” Scripps-Howard edi- 
tors are, however, freely transferred from one city to an- 
other. It still seems impossible that there should be quite 
the same relationship of the daily to its community that exists 
when the paper is owned by a local man known to all his 
fellow-citizens, to be seen at local gatherings, and to be held 
directly accountable to local opinions and desires. It would 
seem as though no community of the size of Pittsburgh could 
rest happy under such conditions. They seem to me intoler- 
able. 

On the other hand, defenders of the chain allege that 
there is a certain advantage in this freedom of a chain editor 
from local entanglements—social, business, and financial. 
While it was always Mr. Scripps’s idea that his editors might 
purchase stock in the papers they were serving he rigidly 
ruled that they should not invest their savings in other enter- 
prises which would interfere with their complete freedom of 
opinion and action. He wished them to be exclusively and 
only newspapermen. Another view is expressed by Eugene A. 
Howe of the Howe Newspapers (chiefly located in Texas, 
where the chain idea is being developed most rapidly and suc- 
cessfully). “I think,” he states, “that it doesn’t matter who 
owns a newspaper as long as it is operated vigorously and 
honestly. The average reader doesn’t bother about the 
paper’s masthead. Give him a judicious selection of news 
and features, give him a good newspaper, and he is satisfied. 
And the paper usually will be a profitable investment. . . . 
We are still experimenting in Texas, but we feel we are 
going a long way in establishing group dailies.” 

There remains, however, the question of the editorial 
opinions of a chain of newspapers. Here we have three dis- 
tinct policies. The Scripps-Howard dailies, while free to 
deal with local issues, all conform to the national editorial 
opinions formulated by chief editorial writers, or, as in the 
case of their support of Herbert Hoover for the Presidency 
(which they are presumed to be repenting in sackcloth and 
ashes), as a result of an editorial convention and a free vote 
of all the editors. Mr. Hearst’s editors reflect his own con- 
tradictory and changing views and personal whims. Frank 
Gannett, however, does not alter the political policies of the 
papers he purchases. Thus the Hartford, Connecticut, Times 
remains Democratic, and the Brooklyn Eagle independent 
Democratic, while most of the others are Republican. Mr. 
Gannett is a convinced and sincere dry; it will be interest- 
ing to see if it will be possible for him to allow some of his 
papers to take the opposite viewpoint if the question of pro- 
hibition becomes still more acute. His policy seems to me 
entirely ethical and quite defensible. It is certainly unusual 
for an owner to grant to his editors the complete freedom of 
opinion and expression which Mr. Gannett permits. 

In another situation, that in which the same company 
controls all the dailies in one city, the question is a bit more 
difficult. Thus, in Springfield, Massachusetts, all four papers 
are owned by one company. Two are Republican in politics, 
one Democratic, and one independent. Where the facts 
are known and where, as in Springfield, there is an honest 
and aboveboard endeavor to advocate the policies of the two 
political parties and no effort is made to hide the real owner- 
ship, it would seem that no criticism could lie against this 
procedure. Different is the case, cited by Senator B. K. 
Wheeler of Montana, of a town in that State in which both 
the dailies, one Republican and one Democratic, were none 


the less owned by the same mining company, their respective 
opposing editorials being written by the same hireling! 

As for the standardization of the dailies which results 
from ownership of groups, I shall touch upon that in another 
article. It is necessary to point out here only that this is the 
inevitable result—and a specially desired one—of the amalga- 
mations. Herein lies part of the great opportunity to make 
savings by supplying the same cartoons, illustrations, roto- 
gravure sections, and articles. These savings are not always 
realized, as for example in the case of white paper, for which 
a standard price has now supposedly been fixed for all pur- 
chasers, large or small, who do not have their own mills and 
must buy of the large companies. But in the main it would 
seem as if enormous economies could be made. 

It cannot be maintained that the chain development is a 
healthy one from the point of view of the general public. 
Any tendency which makes toward restriction, standardiza- 
tion, or the concentrating of editorial power in one hand is 
to be watched with concern. For the ideal journalistic state 
of a republic, especially where the two-party system prevails, 
is one in which papers may easily be created by single indi- 
viduals, as Horace Greeley established the Tribune and Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s friends the New York Evening Post, to 
rise and disappear if need be. If the coordination of the 
press with the current urge for larger and larger combina- 
tions is inevitable, it is regrettable if only because this makes 
it additionally harder for the man of small fortune to start a 
daily and compete successfully for public support. That this 
chain development is an international phenomenon does not 
alter the situation. 

It has gone farthest in Great Britain, where three 
groups, those of Rothermere, Beaverbrook, and the Berry 
Brothers, now dominate the press, and inform or misinform 
perhaps 80 per cent of the reading public. It is not impossi- 
ble that within twenty years or less we shall see these three 
groups owned by a single company or individual. When 
that comes to pass the government will have to take cogni- 
zance of the existence of a power to control and inform opin- 
ion that may prove superior to its own—an impossible situa- 
tion. No independent daily comes up for sale in England 
today without the existing three groups bidding for it. The 
Hugenberg chain in Germany is so large and powerful as to 
have worried many persons lest it menace the existence of the 
new republican institutions. Even in South Africa the chain 
tendency is apparent. “Thus, thé three leading evening jour- 
nals, the Star of Johannesburg, the Cape Argus of Cape- 
town, and the Natal Advertiser of Durban, belong to the 
same company, which also owns the Diamond Fields Adver- 
tiser of Kimberley and The Friend of Bloemfontein, besides 
controlling the two leading dailies of Rhodesia. 

The formation of a British company in 1928 for the 
purpose of owning British dailies and buying into newspaper 
properties in other countries foreshadows the international 
chain. Its mere organization aroused a storm of protest in 
France, and led to the immediate threat in Paris of a law to 
prevent the holding of any shares of a French daily by for- 
eigners. The heated and, I believe, totally false charges in 
this country, during and after the war, that a portion of our 
press is, or was, under British control is proof of the deep 
feeling which would be aroused if it should appear that for- 
eigners were seeking to control our American sources of in- 
formation. 
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The Supreme Court Victory 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


HETHER the country has “turned the corner” 

\ and is now on its way back to that brummagem 
prosperity which obviously constitutes Herbert 

Hoover’s sole ideal of the national destiny is open to serious 
doubt. What does it matter, when profound hopes are 
springing from other ground? ‘The Senate’s act in rejecting 
the nomination of John J. Parker for the Supreme Court 
may easily be regarded as the most encouraging event in 
domestic politics since before the war. It is true that a 
single victory does not always decide a campaign, and the 
margin in this case was uncomfortably narrow. Neverthe- 
less, Parker’s defeat definitely suggests that the impenetrable 
apathy which has characterized the public’s attitude toward 
the public’s business during the past ten years is vanishing 
at last before a revival of the intelligent and progressive 
interest which the war effectually crushed. The unsuccess- 
ful fight on Charles Evans Hughes and the successful fight 
on Parker were inseparable phases of the same event, one 
leading inevitably to the other. The event itself was nothing 
less than a general uprising against the national plunderbund 
which has been operating under the protection of decisions 
handed down by the reactionary majority of the Supreme 
Court. All the fatuous revilings of stall-fed editors and 
all the labored explanations of journalistic boy scouts can- 
not obscure the fact. Senators found that the attack on 
Hughes, contrary to what many had dreaded, was immensely 
popular with the folks at home. They found that public 
reverence for the former corporation attorneys comprising 
the court majority was a myth. Once that discovery was 
made the lid was off. The opposition to Hughes rested 
largely on resentment against the conditions which enable 
public-utility corporations to earn enormous profits on ficti- 
tious property values. Opposition to Parker was inspired 
largely by knowledge of the atrocious abuse to which the 


power of injunction has been subjected by class-conscious \ 


or corrupt judges in labor disputes. In each instance the 
evil existed by the authority and with the consent of the 
Supreme Court majority. In short, this was the same fight 
that Abraham Lincoln waged after the Dred Scott decision 
—a fight to reverse the policies of the court, either by im- 
pressing its members with the necessity of adopting more 
enlightened views or by replacing them with more enlight- 
ened men. And, in my humble judgment, it has just begun. 
* - - . — 


HE next step will be a determined effort on the part of 

Senators Norris, Borah, and Walsh (of Montana) to 
obtain action on the Shipstead anti-injunction bill, a meas- 
ure comprehensively designed to end just such abuses as 
formed the subject of debate in the Parker fight, and many 
others in addition. Thus the bill—applying, of course, only 
to federal courts—would prohibit the issuance of injunctions 
based on the existence of “yellow-dog” contracts, such as 
Judge Parker upheld in the Red Jacket case; it would pro- 
hibit injunctions restraining workers from quitting their 
jobs, or joining unions, or receiving strike benefits; it would 
forbid the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes until the 


complainants had made every reasonable effort to settle; it 
would forbid the issuance of injunctions to preserve order 
unless local peace officers testified that order could not be 
maintained by ordinary means; it would forbid the issuance 
of injunctions in any case unless it were shown that the 
injury resulting from failure to enjoin would exceed that 
resulting from issuance of an injunction; it would insure 
jury trials in cases of criminal contempt arising from labor 
disputes, and it would prohibit any judge from hearing a 
case of contempt alleged to have been committed against his 
own court unless it were committed in his presence, thus 
abolishing the disgraceful procedure, so often employed 
against newspapers, in which the judge acts as complainant, 
prosecutor, jury, and judge. For ten days Senatorial de- 
fenders of Judge Parker have been declaiming on the Senate 
floor that the proper way to end the injunction evil is by 
legislation. Soon—perhaps before this appears—they will be 
confronted with precisely such proposed legislation. Re- 
member their names—Fess of Ohio, Gillett of Massachu- 
setts, Overman and Simmons of North Carolina, Hebert of 
Rhode Island, Hastings of Delaware, Waterman of Colo- 
rado—and watch how they vote on the Shipstead bill! 
. * . * * 


EANTIME, consider the pathetic plight of Mr. 
Hoover. The fact that he suffered a disastrous lick- 

ing the very first time he elected to stand up and fight has 
confirmed the opinion so widely held among practical men 
of his own party that he simply doesn’t know the first ele- 
ments of the game. The fact that he chose to stake his 
personal prestige on an attempt to elevate a mediocre lawyer- 
politician to the Supreme Bench, in an effort to strengthen 
himself politically in North Carolina, vindicates the judg- 


i. long held by other persons that the Great Engineer 
i 


s more deeply concerned with political considerations than 
any man who has been in the White House during the 
present century—not excluding the cunning little Calvin) In 
selecting Parker he completely ignored the warning conveyed 
by the Hughes fight. In refusing: subsequently to withdraw 
him he rejected the advice of the shrewdest leaders of his 
party, preferring to rely on his own judgment, fortified with 
the sycophantic assurances of the political “yes men” who 
surround him.’ Never did that ardent letter-writer, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Joe Dixon, utter more prophetic 
words than when he declared that the nomination of Parker 
would be “a major political stroke.” His only failure was 
to foresee who would be struck. He never dreamed it would 
be the “Chief” himself, although the probability was ob- 
vious enough to such ordinary politicians as Jim Watson and 
Charlie McNary. The White House reaction to the result 
was such as to leave few dry eyes outside the Senate. Rage 
gave away to self-pity, and self-pity to despair. By turns 
the “boy scouts” declared that the Senate had heen ac- 
tuated by envy of a Superior Intellect; that political cow- 
ardice had produced treachery on the part of such regulars 
as Vandenberg, Deneen, Glenn, Robinson, and Robsion; 
that subversive elements were bent on undermining the 
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government by destroying public confidence in the President 
and the courts, but more particularly in the President; that 
the whole thing was a Democratic plot; that the whole 
thing was a Norris-Borah plot, and so on, and so on. Woe 
unto Israel! It never seemed to occur to any of them that 
Parker might have been rejected because of his patent and 
almost universally recognized unfitness. 
* * * * - 
PPARENTLY the idea eventually occurred to Mr. 
Hoover, however. At any rate, he definitely aban- 
doned the attempt to play politics with the appointment 
when he gave it to Owen J. Roberts. As one who associated 
rather intimately with Mr. Roberts throughout six years of 
litigation over the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil leases, 
I do not hesitate to say that he will be the most valuable 
addition to the court since Justice Brandeis joined it. If 
not a liberal in the constructive sense in which Holmes and 
Brandeis are liberals, he is at least an intelligent conserva- 
tive, thoroughly honest and utterly independent. His point 
of view has never been identified with that of the railroads, 
the power companies, or any other predatory interest. He 
has taken an active and unselfish interest in the reform of 
judicial procedure, and he has been fastidious about accept- 
ing retainers—as, for example, when he refused a very hand- 
some offer from the power trust to appear before a Senate 
committee during the time when he was acting as special 
government counsel in the oil case. His judgments will 
never be mere echoes of the devious sophistries of Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes/ For making such a nomination—undoubtedly 
the best of hi entire administration—President Hoover is 
entitled to whatever credit may properly accrue to an execu- 
tive who chooses a good man after learning to his sorrow 
that no other kind will be accepted. 
* * * * . 


| he THESE stirring times in the capital there is much to 
report, but space in a high-class publication of The 
Nation’s type is necessarily limited, and when the inexorable 
blue pencil descends my choicest phrases are always the ones 
to suffer. Hence, to condense: The Department of Justice, 
fidgeting uneasily before the stern glance of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, mumbles that it expects to 
do something pretty soon about the Radio Trust. The 
Lobby Committee discloses that the righteous revolt against 
Rum and Romanism which Bishop Cannon led in Virginia 
in 1928 was planned by foxy Bascom Slemp and financed 
by a New York millionaire who admits that his record of 
his contributions does not quite tally with the Bishop’s re- 
ports, notwithstanding that holy man’s careful instructions 
to him on how to make them conform. Dr. Scott McBride, 
head of the Anti-Saloon League, denies that he lobbies in 
Washington, although I recall one occasion not many years 
since when the reverend doctor made the round of dry Con- 
gressmen’s offices, beseeching them, in the league’s name, to 
vote against the impeachment of Federal Judge George W. 
English, who nevertheless was later impeached on charges 
of corruption and misconduct. The Couzens resolution pro- 
hibiting further railroad consolidations until Congress shall 
legislate on the subject appears in a fair way to pass the 
Senate at this session. But let us pause for breath and 
reflection. It nearly all boils down to the fact that the 
government is still in the hands of the same combination of 
political adventurers, party hacks, and agents of big business 


that has been running the show in Washington for the last 
ten years. What is really new in the situation is that the 
public apparently is beginning to understand it, and resent it. 


In the Driftway 


NNOUNCEMENT is made from London that on 
May 19 Paul Robeson will open in “Othello,” with 
Sybil Thorndike as Emilia. The Drifter is strongly 
tempted to drop everything and rush across the Atlantic for 
this momentous event. Othello is one of the finest acting 
parts in the theater; and Paul Robeson is one of the most 
moving, dramatic, and powerful of modern actors, with a 
magnificent voice and physique. Moreover, he is black- 
skinned. The Moor of Venice was probably lighter in 
color; but to have the part played by a Negro is eminently 
right and just. 
* * . * . 
HERE will be fewer persons in London than there 
would be in America to gasp at sight of a pale white 
Desdemona being smothered by a black Moor. Indeed, we 
have probably attained to sufficient sanity on the Negro 
question even in the United States to be able to witness 
such a performance without wincing—except in certain sec- 
tions of the intransigeant South. Robeson will not be the 
first Negro to play Othello with a white company. About 
1835 Ira Aldridge, born in Maryland, played the role with 
great acclaim in London and throughout Europe. If 
Aldridge played in this country the Drifter has not heard 
of it. Indeed, it is inconceivable that, except with a Negro 
company, a performance of “Othello” would have been per- 
mitted while slavery was in its heyday; and if Negroes had 
performed it probably only Negroes would have witnessed 
it. In the latter respect we have come a long way on the 
road of race toleration. Even in Atlanta, even in the fast- 
nesses of Richmond, Roland Hayes sings to an applauding 
white audience. It is true that he has the greatest diffi- 
culty in securing decent hotel accommodations, not only in 
the South but in Northern cities as well. But that, of 
course, is another matter. 
* * * * 7 


HIS difference was made only too plain to another 
Negro performer while he was in the very act of be- 
ing honored for his art. Charles Gilpin, who died on May 
6, became famous over night for his performance of the Em- 
peror Jones in Eugene O’Neill’s play of that name. He 
was celebrated as the greatest Negro actor of his time, and 
in 1921 was selected by the New York Drama League as 
one of the ten who had contributed most to the art of 
the theater. A dinner was to be given for the chosen ten. 
And rumors got about that Gilpin was to be asked not to 
attend. A heartening protest from other guests was the re- 
sult. But this, and many things as preposterous, have hap- 
pened in the battle between black and white. If Paul Robe- 
son plays Othello in New York, as it is announced he has 
contracted to do; if Lillian Gish, who has been suggested 
for the part, plays Desdemona, we shall count it a step for- 
ward. It will be a great dramatic spectacle. And it will be, 
in addition, a milestone in the struggle of a race. 
Tue DriFTer 
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‘*An important document in the history of our 
times, and . . . amazingly good reading. . . ."’ 


My Life 


An Attempt at an Autobiography 


Leon Frotelkcy 


“It seems incredible that one man could have packed into 
fifty years the enormous drama that packs the 600 pages 
of Trotsky’s book, ‘My Life.’... It is a fantastic, al- 
most incredible story, and Trotsky tells it with the dra- 
matic instinct of the artist that he is.” 
—Lewis GANNETT in the New York Herald Tribune. 
600 pages. $5.00 








The Unknown Washington 


by John Corbin ov the Middic Clan etc. 
“Stroke by stroke a new man emerges.... A great and 


generous Washington is here—a titan standing always 
above the squirm and squall of his times. Mr. Corbin has 
done a service and a finely tempered piece of research.” 
—New York Evening Post. 
454 pages. $4.00 
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The Strange Death of 
President Harding 


From the diaries of 
Gaston B. Means 
A Department of Justice Investigator 
As told to MAY DIXON THACKER 








A breathlessly interesting revelation that is stirring a nation 
. exposing the FACTS about the cloudy Harding 

regime. ... 

— the lid pulled off the Teapot Dome 
Scandal 

— the iron rule of Daugherty 

— The sale of the “government” to the 
highest bidder 

— and finally how the First Lady of the 
Land grappled with “higher 
forces” to stem the whirlpool of de- 
struction that almost engulfed the 
President 

— the answers to hundreds of ques- 
tions that form a chronicle more 
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Correspondence 
“The Green Pastures” 


To THE Eprtror or THE NATION: 

Sir: When I read Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch’s ecstatic 
review of “The Green Pastures,” in which he commends Mr. 
Marc Connelly for having achieved “this Negro version of 
Christian mythology,” I felt constrained as one of Negro birth 
to make this statement concerning the true worth of Mr. Con- 
nelly’s play, not as a play, but as a representation of the Negro’s 
religious belief. 

“The Green Pastures” no more represents the untutored 
Negro’s conception of God and heaven than it represents a 
Chinese’s idea of Confucianism. Those of us who are bound 
by ties of blood, who have lived in the South, and who there- 
fore truly know the Negro, realize that when the Negro whom 
Mr. Connelly represents visualizes God, he visualizes Him not 
as a kindly preacher of his own race but as an anemic-looking 
white gentleman with golden beard and flowing hair, garbed in 
a long nightshirt with bishop sleeves! In other words, the unlet- 
tered Negro pictures his Heavenly Father in terms of the cheap 
chromo representations of God that are hawked by gimlet-eyed 
white peddlers through the Negro quarters of the South. To 
such Negroes not only God but the cherubs also are white. I 
know of a Negro preacher who almost disrupted his congre- 
gation by ordering for his remodeled church stained-glass win- 
dows picturing black cherubs! 

The reason for such a conception on the part of the Negro 
is simple enough. Has he not spent his life in a country where 
to be black is to be despised? Is it therefore likely that he will 
want to take such a handicap with him to heaven? Oh, no! 
The untutored Negro looks upon death as a great emanci- 
pator who will usher him into a heaven where he will blossom 
out in all that this world holds dear—fair faces, golden hair; 
where the toil of this life will be forgotten in endless hours of 
ease; where there will be not a “fish fry” but a celestial ban- 
quet of milk and honey. To him, heaven will be no prosperous 
Negro lawyer’s office with battered roll-top desk, as Mr. Con- 
nelly would have you believe. It will be to him a place with 
shining golden streets and crystal seas, walled in with jasper 
and sapphire and chalcedony and emerald. A holy place that 
will need no scrubbing. Work will be no more. 

As one of Negro birth who therefore knows the Negro far 
better than either Mr. Connelly or Mr. Bradford, I can assure 
you that the Negro does not interpret the life beyond in terms 
of his present-day existence. Let the dramatic critics appraise 
“The Green Pastures” as a white man’s conception of the 
Negro’s conception of religion and heaven. 

Washington, May 1 Mary Burrity 


“An Admirable Guide” 


To THE Eprtor or THe Nation: 

Sir: I have read with keen interest Mr. Villard’s second 
article on the Associated Press. May I take this opportunity, as 
a journalist, of saying how much I enjoy reading your paper 
for its good taste and its scholarship no less than for its fear- 
less independence, so refreshing in these degenerate days. We 
find it extremely useful, too, in conducting the Reuter service 
from this country, as an admirable guide to American liberal 
opinion on all matters of public interest. 

New York, May 1 Bernarp Rickatson-Hatr, 

Chief Correspondent for the United States 
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Invocation to the Phoentx 
By STANLEY J. KUNITZ 


Soul of my soul, in the Egyptian wood 
Where all the trees were loosened of their leaves 
I strayed, uncovering my winter form; 


Webbed in a dream, stagnating like a worm, 
Offensive to myself, to the gray bird-drifts 
Melting from the boughs with rhyming calls; 


Ancient and hoarse, beslimed, glued to a rock 
Five hundred years, fainting, struggling with mist 
Self-woven, issue of death, ghost of my name— 


Heard then the pods clack hollow blistered skins 
Where blowzy nest, where musty honeycomb 
Tipped in the blowing summer of your fame. 


Now is sweet thunder-clearing; wet leaves gush 
From buried roots; gleam of your eyes, by day 
Harsh solar gold, and night’s bleached lunar stone. 


Fleet iridescent particle, red brain 
Blue-ruffed with blaze, make me your sanctuary, 
Your destruction, pyre of your mutable design ; 


For I have known attrition in the rains, 
Endured the conjugations of the stars, 
Yet, Circler, one incendiary vein 


I have defended, purified, to slake 
You in the burning, whose demonic beak 
The clasp of bone about my heart O break! 


Style and Thought 


Between the Lines. By H. M. Tomlinson. Harvard Uni- 


versity Press. $1.25. 
Wwe English authors come to our shores to lecture 


and to make money, there is surely nothing repre- 

hensible about it, particularly if they happen to have 
such qualities of mind and heart as Mr. Tomlinson. Nor is 
there anything but commendable candor in the prefatory 
announcement to the present little volume: “The address 
printed in the following pages was delivered at Princeton 
University, Yale University, D’Youville College, Cornell 
University, and Columbia University; and, in its present form, 
to members of the Harvard Union.” ‘That is efficiency and 
sound economy. The address, moreover, was worth using more 
than once. It must have charmed the bodies to which it was 
delivered, for it is dulcetly written, and it adheres to no 
single set dogmatic theme, but winds gracefully over some of 
the major problems of literature and life. 

Yet a man who speaks before a sea of upturned faces is 
inevitably tempted to be eloquent, and eloquence is sometimes 
the enemy of precision. Mr. Tomlinson, I fear, has yielded to 
this temptation in his discussion of literary style. The result 
is a series of questionable generalizations. “It is certain,” he 


remarks, “that a great writer never worries about his style.” 
Now I cannot imagine any question about which there could 
be less certainty. How can we know how much any given 
writer worried about his style? It is one of those questions 
on which only positive evidence is possible. We can know, 
from diaries, corrections of proof or original manuscript, 
letters or verbal confessions to friends, or printed confessions 
to the public, whether a writer did worry about his style; we 
are never in a position to say with complete confidence that 
he did not. 

“The importance of what [the great writer] has to say,” 
continues Mr. Tomlinson, “controls him, and his chief anxiety 
is that we should clearly understand it. If that does not give 
him style, then nothing can; and if style is there, then it will 
be in accord with the importance of his message.” Now it 
may be true that clarity is the primaty virtue of prose; yet 
one cannot help noting that it is a virtue within the grasp of 
quite commonplace writers. Moreover, it does not seem to be 
the virtue that most frequently attracts our attention to great 
styles. It is surely not the most salient characteristic of the 
prose of Sir Thomas Browne, or of Carlyle, or Pater, or 
Henry James, or Doughty, or Santayana, or James Joyce. 
None of these styles convince one that merely making himself 
understood is the chief anxiety of the great writer. 

“It is certain that a great writer never worries about his 
style.” But Stevenson, as we know, spent most of his youth 
worrying about it, and if we deny that Stevenson was a great 
writer, or even a good writer, we cannot so easily dismiss 
the Paters and Flauberts. “Only a bad style,” concludes Mr. 
Tomlinson, “can come of artful deliberation, as Oscar Wilde 
and others have shown.” And this seems to me the most 
dubious of all Mr. Tomlinson’s generalizations. For nearly 
all the prose writers I have just mentioned—Sir Thomas 
Browne, Pater, Henry James, Doughty, Santayana, Joyce— 
seem to me to write with “artful deliberation,” as do also 
Jeremy Taylor, Addison, Sterne, Burke, Gibbon, Johnson, 
Lamb, De Quincey, Newman, Borrow, Emerson, Jowett, 
Thoreau, Hudson, Beerbohm, Strachey. And all poetry, even 
the most “natural,” is the product of “artful deliberation.” 
Not even Keats thought spontaneously in sonnets, i. ¢., in 
fourteen five-foot, iambic lines rhyming. Pope, whom it is 
once more becoming respectable to admire, would surely not 
have spoken so disrespectfully of artful deliberation, nor was 
his chief concern always the importance of what he had to 
say, but rather the manner in which he said it: 


True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 
Or again: 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
And was even Oscar Wilde’s a bad style? Mr. Tomlinson may 
not like it, but he should not forget that unless it had had some 
qualities to make it eminent in its generation he would never 
have heard of it. Without artful deliberation Wilde would 
scarcely have been Wilde. In any event, the distinction is not 
so much between artful deliberation and the lack of it as be- 
tween bad and good artful deliberation. 

There is a sense in which Mr. Tomlinson is profoundly 
right when he falls back upon the ancient conclusion that style 
is not a writer’s “dress, but the essential man, the man even his 
friends may not know.” A distinguished style can be written 
only by a distinguished mind; a great style can come only from 
a great mind. I can no more imagine a writer with a genuinely 
admirable style and a commonplace mind than I can imagine a 
triangular circle. The greater part of the beauty of fine writing 
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is the beauty of the thought itself. But the reverse is not neces- 
sarily true. A distinguished mind does not necessarily write a 
distinguished prose; we hardly need the Deweys and Dreisers to 
remind us that a man who has something important to say does 
not necessarily say it well. Those who make a complete separa- 
tion of “style” and “matter” are, it is true, as ill-acquainted 
with the true nature of the art they deal with as the farmer 
who builds himself a house and then sends to the city for a man 
to put on the architecture. Style is not a pretty coat of paint 
that a writer lays on his thought; it is the very form of the 
thought. But it is not, as Mr. Tomlinson appears to assume, 
identical with the thought. It is one thing to decry the false 
separation of style and matter, it is another to announce that 
they are synonyms. This is simply the fallacy of declaring that 
whatever is not white must be black; it is the fallacy into which 
not only Mr. Tomlinson, but writers as different as Arnold 
Bennett and Croce have recently fallen. When we talk of a 
writer’s style we are talking of that writer from a different 
aspect than when we talk of his ideas. To destroy this dis- 
tinction is merely to invite hopeless confusion. 
Henry Hazuitt 


“O Bright Young People!” 


Vile Bodies. By Evelyn Waugh. Jonathan Cape and Har- 
rison Smith. $2.50. 
HIS is the kind of book that assures you, in a desperate 
I sort of way, that it is funny. It is modeled, pretty con- 
sciously, upon the early Aldous Huxley—the Huxley, 
that is to say, of “Crome Yellow” and, more noticeably, “Antic 
Hay”; not the sad Huxley of the moment, whose touch has 
become so oppressive since he borrowed Mr. Wells’s ouija 
board and achieved intimacy with God. Mr. Waugh, too, has 
heard the thunder on the usual Sinai: “Vile Bodies” has predi- 
catory implications, the same hangover tone that spoiled 
“Point Counter Point,” but Mr. Waugh has little of Huxley's 
wit and none of his substance. While it was possible to forgive 
the latter’s taking himself so seriously by reflecting that after 
all he had created something to be serious about, it is difficult 
to excuse Mr. Waugh for wrenching good slapstick into tragi- 
comedy. 

As satire the book is no less a failure. First of all, Mr. 
Waugh displays none of the élan that distinguishes the true 
satirist from the caricaturist. For all its brilliance the writing 
lacks vitality. The invention is tired, and effects are too often 
got by recourse to the devices of slapstick exaggeration. Again, 
the satire is self-conscious satire, which destroys itself. What 
made “Crome Yellow” so effective, for example, was its utter 
lack of apparent purpose. One never felt that Huxley was 
deliberately meaning anything; least of all was one conscious of 
him as the imminent critic of his characters. One is constantly 
aware, however, of the presence of Mr. Waugh: usually he 
is felt only in casual turns of expression, the occasional lay- 
ing on of effect upon conscious effect; but sometimes he descends 
to the whimsical footnote, and at least once to the bombastic 
apostrophe: “O Bright Young People!” Successful satire must 
be impersonal (the “I” of “Gulliver” is dissociate from Swift) 
and either entirely improbable (“Gulliver” again, and “Alice’’), 
qua history, or entirely probable (“Crome Yellow,” “Antic 
Hay”). “Vile Bodies” is none of these. 

If Mr. Waugh had not tried to do so much, if he had been 
content to amuse, without attempting to devastate, if he had 
been content to laugh, without essaying a prophetic sneer at the 
same time, his book would be diverting in a cockeyed sort of 
way. It is acceptable comic knowledge that men and women 
drink to be drunk and sometimes sleep together; that female 


evangelists are often hypocrites and society editors occasionally 
unreliable; that movie directors are not invariably sincere art- 
ists; that many clergymen are smug, many wives adulteresses, 
many statesmen lechers, and many dowagers boors. And it is 
always pleasing to know that what used to be called the “lost 
generation,” before it went humanist, is still energetically losing 
itself. It is a pity that Mr. Waugh felt that more than these 
ingredients was needed. Because of its weight of satiric and 
tragic exaggeration, “Vile Bodies” neither amuses nor instructs. 
It is not of the type of true stories, but of True Stories. 
Dupb.ey Fitts 


The Federal Reserve System 


The Federal Reserve System: Its Origin and Growth. Re- 
flections and Recollections. By Paul M. Warburg. The 
Macmillan Company. Two volumes. $12. 

AUL M. WARBURG'S two imposing volumes on the 
P Federal Reserve System are at once a historical document 

of the very first importance, a theoretical treatise of 
extraordinary interest, and a valuable manual of detailed ad- 
vice for financiers and statesmen. ‘The essential facts of the 
origin and early development of the Federal Reserve System 
are established beyond the possibility of successful question. 

The theoretical foundations of that system are set forth with 

extraordinary clarity of thought and elegance of exposition. 

The dangers threatening the system and the practical methods 

of avoiding them are pointed out with a directness and simplicity 

that make unnecessary any parade of the profound knowledge 
of fact and theory underlying the suggestions. 

Mr. Warburg, of course, is the spiritual and intellectual 
father of the Federal Reserve System. When he came to 
the United States in 1902 we had a so-called banking system 
that was nothing more than a mob of banks, and we re- 
garded this disorderly rout as the very palladium of our lib- 
erties and as distinguishing us from the effete monarchies of 
Europe. Conditions were ripe for a change, however, and Mr. 
Warburg, thoroughly trained in the sound banking theory and 
practice of the Continent, set himself with astonishing boldness, 
vision, and wisdom to the task of educating the bankers and 
politicians of his adopted country to overcome their century- 
old prejudices and utilize the experience of the Old World 
for the benefit of the New. To most men the undertaking 
would have appeared hopeless; yet in eleven years the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was a law. It is no depreciation of the other 
workers in the great task, but only a deserved tribute to a 
too modest man, to say that first credit for that achievement 
belongs to Paul M. Warburg. His book, now reluctantly 
given to the public, sets forth with a wealth of documentary 
evidence the principal steps in the campaign that led up to 
the Act of December 23, 1913, and certain important events 
of the years following, during which he served on the Federal 
Reserve Board. A highly valuable feature of the book con- 
sists in its assembling of practically all the author’s important 
writings on banking reform. 

In view of Senator Glass’s apparent determination to 
assert exclusive Democratic, not to say Vitreous, property in 
the Federal Reserve Act, Mr. Warburg’s just and generous 
observation is worth quoting: 


When the Democrats took up the fight for currency 
reform, the idea had already triumphed; but their own 
party had to be conquered. In this struggle and in the 
honor of having secured a great piece of financial legisla- 
tion against the ignorance, prejudice, vagaries, and conceit 
at work within his own party ranks, Congressman Glass 
stood side by side and shared honors with the President. 
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The deadly parallel columns in which Mr. Warburg sets 
down the texts of the National Reserve Association Bill (the 
Aldrich bill) and the Federal Reserve Act show clearly enough 
the debt that the Democrats in 1913 owed and the country 
today owes Senator Aldrich. As is repeatedly pointed out in 
this book, the question of personal credit is unimportant; the 
important thing is that the fundamental principles of sound 
banking embodied in the law be clearly recognized and tena- 
ciously held. 

It is Mr. Warburg’s peculiar distinction that he was the 
first clearly to enunciate those principles, and he has displayed 
extraordinary skill and adaptability in helping to secure their 
acceptance in face of almost insuperable political difficulties. 
Today our better bankers and politicians, largely as a result 
of his preaching, have learned that the centralization of reserves 
and the mobilization of commercial paper are the essential 
characteristics of an effective central banking system. 

The Federal Reserve System, as modified during the first 
five years of its existence, vindicated itself magnificently during 
the war. It has by no means wholly lived up to its oppor- 
tunities during the peace, and the disastrous speculative smash 
of 1929 will forever remain as a monument to the weakness 
of the Federal Reserve Board, which could have stopped and 
ought to have stopped the runaway stock market, certainly 
not later than last spring. Mr. Warburg, in the discussion of 
this incident, as elsewhere in his book, sedulously refrains 
from individual criticism; but the attentive reader will have no 
difficulty in discovering the Harding Administration weakly 
yielding to political pressure in making appointments to the 
board, and the Coolidge Administration in general aiding in the 
effort, sometimes against the protests of some of the reserve 
banks, to boost the stock market and help the party of pros- 
perity. 

The great present peril of the system Mr. Warburg sees 
in the ever-present possibility of political, as opposed to disin- 
terested banking, control. In order to avoid it he suggests cer- 
tain changes which he has been urging in exactly their present 
form ever since 1922: The Secretary of the Treasury, it will 
be recalled, is ex officio chairman of the board. Mr. Warburg 
would remove him from the board entirely, substituting the 
Undersecretary, who would have more time for the board and 
less political prestige. The office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency he would have administered under control of the 
board, and the comptroller himself perhaps removed from mem- 
bership on the board. The board itself should appoint its own 
governor and vice-governor, who should be chairman and vice- 
chairman respectively; and a member of the board, once con- 
firmed by the Senate, ought to be capable of reappointment by 
the President without renewed confirmation. These and other 
moderate and sensible suggestions all look in the direction of 
insuring non-political action on the part of the board and at- 
tracting to its service the best banking talent of the country. 
For a quarter of a century Mr. Warburg has been wholly 
consistent in urging the necessity of a unified banking system 
under proper government control, but administered non- 
politically with an eye single to the economic welfare of the 
whole country. 

In his introduction to a volume of banking essays pub- 
lished in 1914 Professor Seligman compared Mr. Warburg’s 
place in our banking history with that of Lord Overstone in 
England’s. Readers of the present work, which will inevitably 
serve as a guide to those who direct the future destinies of the 
Federal Reserve System, cannot fail to be struck with Mr. 
Warburg’s resemblance to another well-known Briton; for 
there is in his writings the same combination of firm grasp on 
theory, broad and yet detailed knowledge of banking history 
and practice the world over, and power of clear and lucid 
exposition that have made of Walter Bagehot’s “Lombard 


Street” and other works classics of economic literature. Mr. 
Warburg’s writings are likely to occupy a similar place in 
American economics. Many of our best Americans were born 
abroad. Henry Raymonp Mussty 


Imagist Poetry 


Imagist Anthology, 1930. Covici-Friede. $3.50. 


HE imagists as a school have long since ceased to exist. 
I That this movement did much, in its time, to clear 
away the moldy brush of Victorianism and to make 
poetry exact, condensed, rather too photographic is well 
known. That poets very soon discovered the limitations of the 
imagist creed and came to realize that no conceptual mind 
could dwell long on mere picture-painting is likewise literary 
history. Imagism played a brief but beneficial part in the de- 
velopment of modern poetry, and now we hear little of it. 

But here (with two apologetic prefaces) is a new “Imagist 
Anthology,” no longer definitive of any school, but a collection 
of poems from those poets once connected with the creed of 
imagism. These are D. H. Lawrence, Richard Aldington, 
John Gould Fletcher, F. S. Flint, and H. D. The volume 
includes other names not so closely related to the original move- 
ment: William Carlos Williams and John Cournos and James 
Joyce. Each poet claims to have developed after his own 
fashion, nor are the poems included said to be after any school. 
But old themes and old manners persist: here are D. H. 
Lawrence and his problems of sex struggle, Richard Aldington 
in a long disjointed poem on the relationship of the sex instinct 
to romantic love, John Gould Fletcher attempting irony about 
the ideals of the modern world, and even H. D., always head 
and shoulders above these others as a true poet, become in 
these last poems a bit too inclined to rely for effect on the 
mere repetition of emotional words. As for James Joyce and 
his contribution from the Work in Progress—here we have what 
appears to be a very amusing, punning poem composed of coined 
words to get at the exact meaning of which the reader will 
have to be a much better linguist than the present reviewer. 

This is, I suppose, the piéce de résistance in the volume 
and quite worth looking up. The most beautiful single poem 
is William Carlos Williams’s The Flower, a poem on the 
American city. Epa Lov WaALTon 


One Side of a Debate 


The History of Music. By Cecil Gray. Alfred A. Knopf. $4.25. 
M« GRAY, because he is writing “for the average in- 


telligent music-lover rather than for the student, and 
for the general cultured reading public rather than 
for the professional musician,” dispenses with musical illustra- 
tions. My own understanding of the matter, on the contrary, 
is that a person who does not know a piece of music will learn 
nothing from a statement about it; therefore that a book for 
the lay reader which deals, as Mr. Gray's does, with un- 
familiar types of music and disputes accepted notions should 
be adequately illustrated, as a book about painting is usually 
illustrated. Without illustrations it is not suitable for lay 
readers and merely provides them with phrases they cannot 
understand about music they do not know. Mr. Gray aims 
at “striking a mean between the abstruse and the elementary, 
the scientific and the educational,” but this affects only the text; 
it does not alter the need for illustrating the text. 
Where I do not know the music he writes of, Mr. 
Gray’s comments upon it have no real meaning for me; 
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and I cannot understand the two sides of the quarrel when 
he is quarreling with someone, much less decide which is 
right. On the other hand, where my knowledge permits I 
find his revaluations of music often extraordinarily penetrating, 
but at times merely unsympathetic or perverse; and his reason- 
ing often brilliant, but at times that of a tooth-and-nail debater. 
Thus, he gives differences between Graeco-Roman music and 
early church music to demonstrate that the two have nothing 
in common, and that one was not, therefore, an adaptation 
of the other. Since he never cites an authority and almost 
never names an opponent, one must discover for oneself that 
these differences are the ones given in the standard works on 
that period, but that he has simply omitted the similarities 
which (with the differences) cause the authors to conclude 
that early church music, as might be expected, was an adapta- 
tion of existing Graeco-Roman means to new ends. Against 
W. J. Turner’s belief that the Greeks must have had a music 
commensurate with their other arts, he offers the general truth 
that “a race whose outlook is primarily intellectual and logical, 
and whose peculiar strength lies in the direction of clarity and 
definition, must inevitably find its most complete and congenial 
artistic expression in the formative arts, and more particularly 
in sculpture’—which means that the Germans picked the 
wrong art. Again, after he has attacked the belief that Greek 
music had no harmony, because it is not based on conclusive 
evidence, he argues the contrary, in the absence of evidence, 
with “Is it not on the face of it unlikely that . . .?” 

Nor are Mr. Gray’s ends themselves above question. The 
more naive evolutionist view of musical history that he objects 
to is wrong—and, one might add, pretty generally discredited 
by now; but his own attitude is no better. If the evolutionist 
was “afflicted by a morbid mania for detecting resemblances 
and influences where none exist,” he is afflicted with a mania 
for denying them even where they do exist, not to speak of 
detecting some that are as far-fetched. And if the evolutionist 
had the bad habit of “regarding a whole school or period as 
leading up to one or two outstanding figures, in whom all the 
virtues and qualities of their predecessors are presumed to 
be contained,” one often suspects that he, in his desire to dis- 
credit the evolutionists, does more than justice to some of the 


composers who have been neglected. 
B. H. Haccin 


Lincoln in Cartoons 


Abraham Lincoln: His Path to the Presidency. By Albert 
Shaw. Review of Reviews Corporation. Two volumes. $8. 


HE veteran editor of the Review of Reviews has given 

I much time to the compilation of this cartoon history of 
Lincoln and has included in his two volumes many 
hitherto unpublished cartoons culled both at home and abroad. 
He has not been content to reprint the familiar English ones, 
but has found others quite as much worth while, and he has 
gone to the European cartoonists for examples as well. Nor 
has he confined his selections to those relating only to the 
Emancipator. He has included contemporary portraits and 
cartoons of all the notables of Lincoln’s time, both Southern 
and Northern, those in public life and out, so that we have a 
loose, running pictorial history of the whole period of Lincoln’s 
activities. Dr. Shaw has even added some modern ones, such 
as H. T. Webster’s priceless cartoon: “A New Baby Down at 
Tom Lincoln’s.” Unfortunately the value of this remarkable 


collection is considerably marred by two things—first, the lack 
of chronological consequences, and, second, the frequent fail- 
ure to mark the sources of the cartoon, the date and place of 
publication, and the method of its appearance. Both these things 





militate much against the value of the work as a historical 
document, which is all the more regrettable because of the 
excellent taste displayed in the choice of the pictorial material 
that has been used. 

Some of Dr. Shaw’s characterizations of the personalities 
portrayed are inaccurate. Thus, Wendell Phillips was not 
brought into the Abolition fight by’ the mobbing of Garrison in 
Boston in 1835, but by the murder of Lovejoy two years later. 
Nor is it fair to say of Henry Ward Beecher that he consid- 
ered John Brown only “an irresponsible fanatic.” He decried 
him after the Harper’s Ferry raid as a bungler, but he approved 
of the spirit of the raid, apparently thought highly of him 
while Brown was in Kansas, and egged him and those like- 
minded on at all times to use “Beecher’s Bibles,” i.c., Sharp’s 
rifles. None the less the books have their genuine value and 
will beyond question stimulate the appetite for more informa- 
tion about Lincoln and his period, in which it is now so diff- 
cult to interest the younger generation. 

To accompany the cartoon history Dr. Shaw has written 
& running narrative in his usual easy and readable style, inter- 
preting events from the point of view of his philosophy. He 
would, of course, be the last to wish that these volumes should 
be deemed a final and definitive history. But as an outline of 
the major problems, difficulties, and campaigns, they will have 
their place among the ever-growing Lincolniana. 

Oswatp Garrison VILLARD 


Novels in Brief 


The Party Dress. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s first novel in four years harks back 
to his most popular one—“Cytherea.” It is a story of today 
and is laid in the same complacent little suburb of wealthy 
commuters, Eastlake, and among the same country-club, cock- 
tail-drinking smart set from which Lee Randon of “Cytherea” 
ran away to Cuba with Savina Grove. Oddly enough, Cuba 
plays a part in this new volume as well, for Chalke Ewing 
has come from there on a visit to his sister. Chalke is to 
Nina Henry what Savina was to Lee Randon. This sounds 
like a mathematical formula, but so do Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
plots when stripped of their embroidery. Chalke, with his 
mysterious past, his exotic appearance, and his rum swizzles, 
is the dream figure, the embodiment of the escape theme, the 
romantic comedian—a well-known ingredient of the Herges- 
heimer formula. It is usually female, but in this respect 
“The Party Dress” harks back to “Linda Condon.” Nina 
Henry is the earthly figure, very earthly indeed this time, who 
is seeking, seeking—something. And it must be admitted that 
she is exceedingly well portrayed. The party dress serves 
as a symbol as well as an emotional cocktail for Nina. All 
those who are familiar with Mr. Hergesheimer’s novels have 
now sufficient material to write the book themselves. But 
not, of course, with his deftness and skill, for Mr. Herges- 
heimer is a good craftsman. The new novel, however, will 
do little to revive a waning reputation. 


By Joseph Hergesheimer. Alfred A. 


Uncle Sam: In the Eyes of His Family. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 
Mr. Erskine says in the brief foreword to his latest comedy 
of history: “I have long believed that . . . our national tempera- 
ment . . . might have a biography. Since no one else has 
attempted it, I here try my hand . . . I should like to show 
Uncle Sam as he is today.” The result of his attempt is, first, 
an allegory that seems bald and oversimplified, and, second, a 
novel that seems highly fantastic. The allegory, which is not 


By John Erskine. 
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intended to be completely sustained, lends neither profundity 
nor wit, satire nor charm, to the story, but it does succeed in 
destroying any hope there might have been for that to stand on 
its own feet. One cannot escape the impression that Professor 
Erskine is writing down to his great army of readers in the 
same way that he gently patronizes all his emasculated char- 
acters. Certainly he has made no attempt to go beyond the 
A B C of national and racial characteristics. 


The Age for Love. By Ernest Pascal. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 

The heroine of this novel had the courage of her romantic 
convictions. Believing that there was no justification in the 
marriage relation except a deep foundation of romantic love, 
she left her husband for a lover in spite of the fact that she 
had a child, and when her lover, unsatisfied by the lack of 
stability in their relationship, dropped himself from a mono- 
plane into the Atlantic Ocean she refused to resume her life 
with her husband in spite of his urging, not because she despised 
him or found him distasteful, but because she “believed in love” 
and preferred loneliness to a joint life without it. Mr. Pascal 
has refused to compromise with the current notion of marriage 
as a contract entered into for social reasons, with love coming 
to be more or less irrelevant. His heroine, therefore, will not 
be popular with womeu’s clubs. But she is honest and frank 
and, in spite of her creator’s oversimplification of her difficul- 
ties, admirable in many ways. And Mr. Pascal has written 
an honest and thought-provoking book. 


The Trader’s Wife. By Jean Mackenzie. Coward-McCann. 
$2. 

This is a scrupulously written novelette about a New 
England poetess married to an African trader and taken by 
him to the slave coast, where the sights and sounds and smells 
of slavery first jerk her out of her placid acceptance of the 
world and then drive her to her death. Miss Mackenzie has 
not spared her heroine the compelling dampness of the forest, 
the monotony, the strangeness, the wailing desolation of black 
mothers whose children are dying of starvation, all the horrors 
of the barracoon, all the final irresistible despair. And enough 
of this despair is communicated to the reader to make of “The 
Trader’s Wife” a memorable novel. In form it is, moreover, 
a little masterpiece, concise, exact, tempered, elegant. The 
same style with as dramatic a mise en scéne in a novel that 
was considerably longer and that dealt more completely with 
its characters would make Miss Mackenzie one of the more 
important writers of her time. 


Huntsman in the Sky. By Granville Toogood. Brewer and 
Warren. $2.50. 

There are some very good things in this first novel. Grand- 
father Lloyd, gentleman of the old school, Philadelphia 
Brahman, with his great house and stables and his reverence 
for the good things of life, is an excellent portrait of the thor- 
oughly American aristocrat. The writing is harmonious and 
polished. But there is something definitely wrong with the book 
in spite of its fine moments. The story does not advance. 
Bartram Garrison, the grandson, is Orion, the Huntsman in the 
Sky. He is presented to us as a thoroughbred gentleman and 
a musician and composer of great talent, just beginning to 
find himself through sorrow and self-torture after a failure in 
Paris. Somehow the gentleman fills the picture, leaving little 
of the genius or of the man. Bart is too perfect, too tolerant. 
One would not be surprised to hear that he carried an edition 
of Marcus Aurelius in his vest pocket. He rules himself by 
will, not only in his relationship with the beautiful heiress who 
arouses in him (so we are repeatedly told) all the blind forces 


his art, but also in every other aspect of his life. There is no 
blossoming of the soul; only a rousing of the will against—not 
with—his emotions. The bohemian scenes and the gatherings 
of the “Peripatetic Philosophers,” Bart’s old drinking cronies, 
are amateurishly done, as though the mere account of a few 
rather conventionally stupid young bloods getting tight together 
were an entertainment in itself. The novel, like its hero, seems 
to have little of the strength and fire of a great talent. 


Music 
The Composer’s League Presents 


“Die Glickliche Hand.” Opera for orchestra, chorus, 
solo barytone, pantomime, and color-light, by Arnold 
Schénberg. Written in 1913. First performance in 
America. Directed by Rouben Mamoulian. Setting and 
costumes by Robert Edmond Jones. 

“Le Sacre du Printemps.” Ballet for orchestra, dance 
chorus, and soloist. Libretto and décor by Nicholas Roe- 
rich; music by Igor Stravinsky. Written in 1913. Present 
setting and costume by Roerich; choreography by Leonide 
Massine. 

Presented by the League of Composers and the Phila- 
delphia Symphony under Leopold Stokowski. 


HIS bald announcement ushered into the Metropolitan 

I Opera House on April 22 such a convocation of talent 

as has rarely been assembled in this city for one enter- 

prise. It produced, for a brief hour and a quarter, a brilliant 
and curious performance of very uneven merit. 

Schénberg’s opera presented, it seems, in 2 brief abstract 
form the vicissitudes of the human soul, horror-ridden by its 
own inadequacy, lifted for a time by hope, betrayed by the 
emptiness of material ambition to which it led, and finally sunk 
again under its original despair. These entities of the soul 
were dramatized as a winged monster, a man, a woman, and a 
stranger, the dramatis personae of a buried inner self—doubt- 
less Schénberg’s own—tortured almost to insanity by life. 

One may object that a neurosis is not material for art, and 
refuse the opera on this ground. But one cannot deny that 
Schénberg has contrived with appalling success to lead us 
below the threshold of normal consciousness into the subter- 
ranean chambers of the under-mind, whose emotional entities 
fill the score with mutterings of horror, lyric wails of hope, 
staccato laughter of despair. Although the materials of his 
sound structure are strange, as for his purpose they must be, 
its form is clear, economic, and well defined. Pantomime and 
stage lighting further symbolized the struggle, so that a triple 
battery of sound, movement, and color carried his intent to the 
audience. The result, thanks to the work of Jones, Mamoulian, 
and the pantomimists, frequently approached and at times 
achieved an absolute unity. 

Unfortunately this cannot be said for the more important 
work of the evening—“Le Sacre du Printemps.” Hear the 
composer’s avowed purpose: “I have meant to express the sub- 
lime upward thrust of nature renewing itself. ... In the pre- 
lude I have intrusted to the orchestra the expression of that 
awful fear which every sensitive creature feels in the presence 
of forces at their moment of greatest potency . .. a holy terror 
in the presence of the midday sun, a Pan-like cry.” This was 
Stravinsky’s intent, and the now famous score leaves no doubt 
as to its overwhelming fulfilment. As no other music it evokes 
the primitive fecundity of nature, the ancient time when man 
had not so far diverged upon his own path as to be consciously 
separated from the other growths about him. The great sea- 


of desire and against whom he steels himself for the sake of sonal rhythm of fertility, the wave of life that opened buds 
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HAVE You MET ANNE GREEN 
AND THE SELBYS? 


They have added immeasurably to the mirth of a 
nation, too long addicted to gloomy novels and soul- 
searing writings. “Devoted to each other and dedi- 
cated to having a good time,” The Selbys enjoy Paris 
knowingly but endearingly. Suddenly their sprightly 
niece, Barbara, breezed in from Georgia. Then the 
fun begins—and it doesn’t end until the last page of 
this spirited tale. 


THE SELBYS »y ANNE GREEN 
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and thrust up grass, included him in its sweep, and the rituals 
which handed down to his successors the rites of Dionysus and 
Osiris were gradually evolving round the procreative force of 
his own body into the first of all religions—the impersonal and 
ecstatic worship of sex. 

With this ancient, primitive, and powerful evocation pro- 
ceeding from the orchestra, it was a shock to receive through 
the eye, from the stage décor, a poster of spring in the 
Dolomites, all posies and prettiness, with maidens in bright 
smocks, daisy-garlanded, and sunburnt youths in bearskins out 
for a vernal holiday. To be sure the choreography did much 
toward visualizing the external rhythms of the music (although 
a leisured waltz is not this writer’s idea of the slow, awkward, 
terrifying thrust of the Vernal Dance episode). But, on the 
whole, sight and sound were utterly at odds. If one closed 
one’s ears and merely looked one inevitably fancied the music 
of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” If one closed one’s eyes the 
music created a stark plain, rude monoliths in a circle, and 
humans moving through a rite hardly beginning to be conscious 
of its form—at least something very far from the winsome 
setting and costumes of Mr. Roerich. 

During the second part of the ballet, however, The Sac- 
rifice, the impressions of eye and ear drew together. The 
darkness and quiet of the Pagan Night episode which opened 
it allowed the eye to forget the setting. The choreography 
greatly improved in originality and power. Above all the long 
solo dance of Martha Graham as the virgin offered for sacri- 
fice, together with the supporting choreography, followed the 
mounting intensity of the score, and visualized it so well that 
the mind received music and movement as one entity. Even 
to give accurate shape to the complex sequence of the music 
is a remarkable achievement for Miss Graham and Mr. Sto- 
kowski, to say nothing of the beauty and terror manifest in her 
dancing. In plan and projection it was an astonishing and 
intensely moving creation. 

It concluded the most ambitious evening of music and ballet 
which has been seen for many a year, sustained throughout— 
one is tempted to say, “of course”—by the presiding genius of 
Mr. Stokowski. In his brilliant readings, his mastery of the 
vastly complicated organism of scores, dancers, soloists, and 
chorus, he again proved himself a pioneer in a field into which, 
we hope, he will lead us far. The modern ballet, with its 
synthesis of color, form, movement, and music, is the logical 
vehicle for the expression of this complex age of swift fluidity 
and omnipresent sound. One is grateful to the Composer’s 
League. Hussarp HuTcHINSON 


Drama 


Lewdness and Laughter 


Y confreres of the daily press seem to have been shocked 

M both aesthetically and morally by the goings on which 
constitute “Lost Sheep” (Selwyn Theater). The farce 

details the confusion which arises when the family of a dissent- 
ing clergyman rents a house formerly occupied by some popular 
prostitutes, and it is, as the critics point out, of necessity neither 
particularly subtle nor particularly delicate. One may, indeed, 
go still farther. One may add, for example, that the complica- 
tions are something less than probable, and that in real life ex- 
planations would have been in order somewhat sooner than they 
occur in the play. But I should consider myself derelict in duty 
if I did not confess both that I was not offended and that I 
joined the audience in a good deal of its laughter. Moreover, 
though the proceedings are certainly enlivened by the work of an 
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excellent cast, which includes Ferdinand Gottschalk, Cecilia 
Loftus, and a very pretty newcomer appearing under the inap- 
propriately masculine name of Sidney Fox, I shall not attempt 
to excuse myself by any pompous reference to “acting which 
made one forget the disgusting nature of the subject,” for “Lost 
Sheep” was constructed by someone with a sound knowledge of 
conventional farce technique, and many of the malentendus 
which arise are genuinely funny. 

Indeed, I feel myself impelled to go still farther—I do not 
understand why the thing should be considered morally objec- 
tionable. From experience I have learned that I am not to be 
trusted in judging of such matters, but so far as I am able to 
comprehend what those of more sensitive feelings are talking 
about it seems to me that their protests are generally based upon 
one or both of two convictions: (a) that certain words must not 
under any circumstances be mentioned because, as a seventeenth- 
century moralist proclaimed, “the sin sticks to the syllables”; 
(b) that certain treatments of certain situations are likely to 
arouse what are commonly called “impure thoughts” and to 
inspire the spectator to go and do likewise. But even if these 
convictions be admitted to be sound, I fail to see how they can 
lead to the conclusion that a farce like “Lost Sheep” is damna- 
ble. In the first place, not one of the mysterious syllables is 
uttered, and in the second place I fail to perceive how a fable 
like the present could possibly induce its auditors to rush off to 
a bawdy house. Indeed, it has always seemed to me that 
laughter and libidinousness are sworn enemies. A modern poet 
has something to say about “the imbecile earnestness of lust” 
and this modern poet is right. “Evil thoughts” are always sol- 
emn thoughts, and one cannot be genuinely lascivious while 
thinking of sex as funny. Aristophanes understood the fact 
well, for moralist though he was he had no hesitation in repre- 
senting everything up to the embrace itself in “Lysistrata,” be- 
cause he knew well enough that there was something quite the 
reverse of inflammatory in the spectacle of an eagerness which 
the audience did not share. The smirk may be compatible with de- 
sire, but the smile and the guffaw are not, and it is a pity that 
the moralists do not realize the fact. Indeed, it is just because 
they do not that they predict the downfall of society as often as 
they read the funny papers. But then, moralists cannot, I sup- 
pose, be expected to understand a principle like this. They 
laugh so seldom. 

“Courtesan” (President Theater) was supposed to impress 
the audience because only one character appears on the stage. 
There are, however, so many off-stage voices and so many con- 
versations over the telephone that not even the dubious novelty 
seems very novel. Nothing is left except a dull story about a 
kept woman who jumped out of the window because a new lover 
doubted her purity. JosepH Woop KrutcH 
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IVIC REPERTORY “Evenings, 8:20" 


50c, $1, $1.50. Mati days and Saturdays, 2:30 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 

Thurs. Mat., May 15, “Cradle Song ;’’ Thurs. Eve. May 165, 
“Open Door” and ‘ “Women Have Their Way ;” Fri. " 
May 16, “Romeo and Juliet ;” Sat. Mat., Ma) 17, “Peter 
Pan ;” Sat. Eve., May 17, “Inheritors ;’ * Mon Eve., 19, 
“Open Door” and “Women Have Their Way; Tues, 
May 20, “Romeo and Juliet ;’ Wed. Eve., Mey 21, “Cradle 


Song 
Seats 4 weeks in advance at Box Office & Town Hall, 118 W. 48rd St. 

















HERMAN SHUMLIN presents 


THE LAST MILE 


“The most satisfactory evening in me e Same that any new play has 
given me this season.”—Alezander 


SAM H. HARRIS Theatre, tind St, Wert of Broadway. 








The Theatre Guild Presents 
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A NEW PLAY By PHILIP BARRY 
Th ? 
MARTIN BECK fynt's.so. Mat. Thum. & Bat, 2300 


A MONTH re COUNTRY 


By IVAN TURGENEV 


b 4 THEATRE, 52nd St., W. of Broadway 
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MAY 18TH 


| A DEBATE 
Shall Humanism Take the Place of Religion? 


YES says Dr. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
author of “Humanism—the new religion.” 
NO says 


LEON SAMSON 


author of “The New Humanism” 
Chairman 


Dr. A. A. BRILL 
ft psy t of America 


auspices of Social Seleiine Forum 
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Gandhi the Non-Resistant 


By HENRY RAYMOND MUSSEY 


British Empire for the soul of India. Against 

this contemporary Goliath, mightiest empire of 
our day, armed with the resources of science, organization, 
wealth, and all the enginery of war, there stands forth the 
slight figure of one single man clad in a loin-cloth, without 
arms, without wealth, without any of the accouterments of 
power. On what does this mystical madman rely as he 
goes forth to the unequal combat? With what strange 
weapon does the Mahatma fight? 


The term “passive resistance” [said Gandhi fifteen 
years ago, at the end of his long and astonishingly suc- 
cessful campaigns in South Africa] does not fit into the 
activity of the Indian community during the past eight 
years. Its equivalent in the vernacular, rendered into 
English, means truth-force. I think Tolstoy also called 
it soul-force, or love-force, and so it is. Carried out to its 
utmost limit this force is independent of pecuniary or other 
material assistance. Violence is the negation of this great 
spiritual force, which can only be cultivated or wielded 
by those who will entirely eschew violence... . 

It is impossible for those who consider themselves to 
be weak to apply this force. Only those who realize that 
there is something in man which is superior to the brute 
nature in him, and that the latter always yields to it, can 
effectively be passive resisters. This force is to violence 
what light is to darkness. 

In politics its use is based upon the immutable maxim 
that government of the people is possible only so long as 
they consent either consciously or unconsciously to be 
governed. 


As he puts it in another passage: 


The pathway of Ahimsa [non-violence]—that is, of 
love—has often to be trodden all alone. .. . 

The current (and in my opinion mistaken) view of 
Ahimsa has drugged our conscience and rendered us in- 
sensible to a host of other and more insidious forms of 
violence, like harsh words, harsh judgments, ill-will, anger, 
spite, and lust of cruelty; it has made us forget that there 
may be far more violence in the slow torture of men and 
animals, the starvation and exploitation to which they are 
subjected out of selfish greed, the wanton humiliation and 
oppression of the weak, and the killing of their self-respect 
that we witness all around us today than in the benevolent 
taking of life. 


M AHATMA GANDHI has joined battle with the 


Strange words these in our Western ears, and stranger 
deeds. “Soul-force,” the weapon of the humbly strong. 
Facing the whole British power, Gandhi declares: 


My confidence is unshaken that if a single Satyagrahi 
holds out to the end victory is absolutely certain. That is 
the beauty of Satyagraha [truth-force, soul-force]. It comes 
up to us. We have not to go out in search for it. There 
is a virtue inherent in the principle itself. 


Clearly enough, we put it negatively, imperfectly, when we 
call it non-violence, passive resistance, for it has the posi- 
tive power of truth, of love, impregnable to all attacks 
because it fears nothing, not even death. 


We view the operation of this force with wonder, for 
our progress has been in the control of material things, and 
our reliance has been on such control. Yet we have not 
lacked our own prophets and seers. One who is not with- 
out honor among us has said: “Resist not evil.” “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you.” Even in our own land Emerson proclaimed the 
power of non-violence again and again. Most arresting of 
all to Americans today, because of their strange connection 
with present events in India, are the words of the Liberator, 
William Lloyd Garrison, who, aflame with passion for 
breaking the chains of the slave, put non-violence at the very 
basis of his practical activity. 

Another motto we have chosen [says he] is “Universal 
Emancipation.” . . . Henceforth we shall use it in its 
widest latitude—the emancipation of our whole race from 
the dominion of man, from the thraldom of self, from the 
government of brute force, from the bondage of sin, and 
the bringing it under the dominion of God, the control of 
an inward spirit, the government of the law of love. 

Tolstoy testifies to Garrison’s powerful influence on 
him, coming, as he says, in the spring of his awakening to 
true life. He says of this great American: 

The principle of non-resistance to evil by violence, 
which consists in the substitution of persuasion for brute 
force, can only be accepted voluntarily, and in whatever 
measure it is freely accepted by men and applied to life— 
ie., according to the measure in which people renounce 
violence and establish their relations upon rational per- 
suasion—only in that measure is true progress in the life 
of men accomplished. . . . Garrison was the first to pro- 
claim this principle as a rule for the organization of the 
life of men. . . . Therefore Garrison will forever remain 
one of the greatest reformers and promoters of true 
human progress. 

Thus the great Russian non-resistant, who passed on the 
torch Garrison had lighted. 

Gandhi in turn confesses his debt to Tolstoy. “The 
Kingdom of God Is Within You,” he says, gave permanent 
form to his own ideal. Of his resulting South African cam- 
paigns, C. F. Andrews says: 

He was the first to organize corporate moral resist- 
ance and to obtain at last in South Africa, through rigid 
discipline, a firmly united community ready to go to any 
lengths of suffering as a body for the sake of conscience. 
Perhaps it would be true to say that since the days of the 
early Christian church no such effective acts of passive 
resistance have been organized as those which Mahatma 
Gandhi inspired. 

That victory won, Gandhi returned to his own country 
and continued the struggle against oppression and injustice, 
at first working as a loyal subject of the British Empire, 
then, after the black horror of Amritsar had convinced him 
that the Empire in India was an evil thing, throwing his 
whole life and thought to direct the invincible power of 
non-violence against that Empire by the dangerous method 
of non-cooperation. Few Americans there are, perhaps, who 
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(NEAR CASSEL) 


) Ap tece a foremost Spa for 
KIDNEY and BLADDER 
TROUBLES. Season: May to 
October. 25,400 visitors in 1929. 
Special dietetic cuisine. Exceed- 
ingly reasonable rates. Sports, 
Concerts, Theatre, Tennis, Shoot- 
ing and Fishing. 

The water of the famous “Helen- 
enquelle” for “Home Drinking 
Cures” imported by Chas. von der 
Bruck, Inc., 61 Park Place, New 
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AND RUSSIA 
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Iceland, North Cape, Norway, Scandinavian and Baltic Capitals 
and a 4«day stay in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Magnificent scenic beauty — awesome glaciers, the Midnight Sun, 
snow capped peaks, winding fjords and misty waterfalls. Places and 
peoples whose history and legends date back for centuries. And a 
wonderful opportunity to study the world’s greatest social experiment. 


York, N. Y., and Spa Products, Inc., 


164 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. FROM NEW YORK—JUNE 28th 


Duration 36 days to Hamburg— Rates $800 up including return 
passage to New York on any steamer of the Line prior to December 
31, 1930. Also six cruises from Hamburg—from 11 to 24 days—by 
the $. $. Resolute and S$. $. Oceana. 
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GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU, 

665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or any 
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Summer Homes 


“Queen of Cruising Steamers’ 


: A vast vivid panorama of the world unfolds before you on the 
% Sid “Voyage of Your Dreams”. In 140 days you visit the famed ports and 

; cities of 33 countries, arriving in each country at the ideal season. 
Among the scores of fascinating features are Esy. t and The Holy 
Land—Somaliland—an included Tour Across india —IndooChina 
and Siam—Anngkor Wat and the Island of Bali—Java and Borneo 
SJ ® f —China and Japan. 


EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 6, 1931 


Rates $2000 and up include an extraordinary program of shore 
excursions. 


Summer Problems 


see pages iv and v 
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MEDITERRANEAN. 
ORIENT on the luxurious 
6.0: GS-00. Be de AB. 4b eS 


The most comprehensive itinerary ever offered 
on a Mediterranean Cruise. All the usual 
fascinating ports of call together with a num= 
ber of delightful additions. 

Sailing from New York Jan. 31, 1931, for 70 
days (New a to New York). The price, including a great 


program of shore excursions, is $950 and up, with return Passage 





“We ran this ad in The Nation once. 
Asa result I sold our house up here 
on the terms described. I got about 
seven other replies, one or two of 
which I could have probably sold the 
house to if the present buyers hadn't 
bought it.” R. W. 














“I received over ten replies within a 
few days after the advertisement ap- 
peared (only four came from my 
Sunday newspaper) and I had no 
difficulty renting the house to the 
first Nation reader who asked to see 
ei. = M. T. 


a tee alae may add that I rented 
this cottage to delightful people 
through you last year.” M. W.T. 











from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton by any ship of the Line 
up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


Write for descriptive literature of the cruise in which you are interested 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


39 Broadway LIN E New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
, Vancouver, or local tourist agents. 
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realize that the present conflict, which is likely to be the ) 
Does Good Literature Appeal to You? greatest of all, is the ninth that Gandhi has waged in these 
pI AS al fifteen years, and always with the single weapon of non- 
$2 THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, Ltd. violence, truth-force. “My non-cooperation has its root,” he 
will bring you the following: says, “not in hatred but in love. ... It will be a non- 
TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. By Joseph McCabe. violent fight, it will be clean, it will be truthful.” 
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THE LITERARY ALIST ANNUAL for org Sea wry pie Boy to become violent if left to themselves! The non-coopera- 
ALL the above post-free in return for a subscription of $2 (M.O.) tion campaign in 1921 was wrecked in its non-resistant aspect 
sent now to:—The Secretary, R.P.A. Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, (4 ‘ . 
London, E.C4. (iEngiand). by the terrible outbreak of violence among his followers 
at Bombay and their butchery of the police at Chauri 














Chaura. Immediately he made a vow to fast till the vio- 
lence in Bombay should cease, and called off the non-co- 
operation movement at the height of its power. 


The drastic reversal of practically the whole of the 
aggressive program [he said] may be politically unsound 
and unwise, but there is no doubt that it is religiously 
sound, and I venture to assure the doubters that the cou 
try will have gained by my humiliation and confession * 
error. 


Sailing dates 

are important . 
>= 
pe a 8.8. Aquitania; 
June 8. 8. Bremen; 
June 26, a's” Lafayette (con- 
ducted by Dr. Kunitz); June 
28, 8.8. Rotterdam; June 28, 8.8. 
Mauretania; July 5, 8.8. Europa; July 16, 
8.8. Berengaria (conducted by Mrs. Markoff). 
Fall information containing rates, itineraries, etc., 

mailed on request. 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 
175 Fifth Ave.—New York—ALGonquin 6656 







*What an act of faith to undertake to teach the three hun- 
dred millions of a veritable continent by personal example 
the meaning of non-violence, the power of love! 

Then came that strange, magnificent scene at his trial: 





I wish to indorse all the blame that the learned 
Advocate General has thrown on my shoulders in con- 
nection with the Bombay, Madras, and Chauri Chaura oc- 
. . , currences. ... It is impossible for me to dissociate my- 
Sh . : self from the diabolical crime of Chauri Chaura or the 
4 . . mad outrages of Bombay. ... I knew that I was play- 
i Ss } t sg t Oo ing with fire. I ran the risk, and if I were set free, I 

should still do the same. ... Non-violence is the first 

article of my faith.... But I had to make my choice. 


a 
S oO Vv j ] t I had either to submit to a system which I considered had 


done an irreparable harm to my country or incur the risk 





of the mad fury of my people breaking forth when they 


R u S 5 i a understood the truth from my lips. I know that my 


people have sometimes gone mad. I am deeply sorry for 





it... . But I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected to- 
Swe Wecks—Mescow, Leningraé. Sailings from ward a government which in its totality has done more 
New York—June 3, July = August —F+- —_ harm to India than any previous system. 
New York—$533; from rman po ; from . 
Helsingfere—$200. Registrations open. I believe that I have rendered a service to India and i 
Twenty Days in the Soviet Union—Leningrad, the England by showing in non-cooperation the way out of 
Volga. Sailing from New Yeok June 18, July 5. the unnatural state in which both are living. . . . But in 
Price from New York—$635; from German port— : ‘ 
$683: freus Meisingtore-$00l. Registrations open. the past non-cooperation has been deliberately expressed 
Guentediincs Wows ta Ge Setted Unten-tesie- in violence to the evil-doer. I am endeavoring to show 
grad, Moscow, the Crimea, Ubraine. Salling from my countrymen that violent non-cooperation only multiplies 
New York June 18. Price from New York—$665; ° : ° ° 
Soom Geta weskedlies fesen teildanie-aen. evil, and that as evil can only be sustained by violence, 
Registrations open. withdrawal of support of evil requires complete abstention 
Thirty-six Days in the Soviet Union—Leningrad, from violence. 


Moscow, the Volga, Caucasus, Crimea, the Ukraine. _ . . ~. » 
Salting trem Sew Yesh.June 24, Price from Kew Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the 


York—$895; from German port—$694; from Helsing- penalty for non-cooperation with evil. I am here, there- 

fors—$661. Hegistrations open. fore, to invite and submit cheerfully to the highest penalty 
Additional itineraries and sailings. Parties of infli ; ; i 

re ieee Ele. Tee eee that can be inflicted on me for what in law is a deliberate 

ties at low rates. crime, and what appears to me to be the highest duty of a 
citizen. 

Such is Gandhi, the non-resistant. Today, after further 
years of self-discipline, experience, and training of his fol- 
lowers, he has once more matched forces with the British 
Empire. Where will the victory rest? 
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| co EDUCATIONAL Oo | 
FIVE LANGUAGES IN ONE 


ng 3.006, practical wordy attractively Contain- 
arranged. 











Limi 1.50 ag Universal 
—~ 4 126 may, 8450, Order Ave., New York. 
LANGUAGES 





FRENOH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
GERMAN, ENGLISH 
Conversational method. Native teachers. Private 
lessons, 76c, short course, 9 te 9 daily. 18th year. 


FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexingtom Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th Street 


FRENCH-SPANISH-ITALIAN 


GERMAN. if an pt A Na- 
tive teachers. Interesting conversational methed. 
. Also neglected English education. 


UNIVERSAL SOHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1265 Lexington Ave., Northeast Cer. 85th 8¢. 


by pr 4 s 1 ¢ te . Imperial 

University graduate, instructor 

in Russian at Berlitz School. 
Private lessons or classes. M. JERLITZYN, 25 W. 
128rd St. Harlem 0487. 
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“WARNING TO THE WORLD”’ 
“The True Explanation of the Bible” 
The Hand of the Lord First Shown in the 
eather. 

Sign the Woman’s Petition! 

“The Truth about Joanna Southcott with a 
Challenge to the 24 Bishops of England to open 
the Great Box of Sealed Writings of World- 
Wide Importance.” The statements of En- 
cyclopedias are erroneous and malignant. Free 
copy of the “Truth” in English or Spanish. 

JOANNA SOUTHCOTT PUBLICATIONS 

850 Third St., San Diego, California 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TTORNEY—31; enterprising; able; intelli- 
gent, in private practice; seeks part-time 


employment. Box 2411, % The Nation. 


y= girl student, of excellent home wishes 
position for summer away from city. Will- 
ing worker, responsible, intelligent, handy with 
children. Moderate salary. Y. S., 9 West 91st 
Street, New York. 
l AM a college voice teacher, 26, bored with 
the prospect of the usual summer, desire a 
position which appeals to the imagination. Not 
interested in salesmanship. Box 2421, % The 
Nation. 
OLLEGE student, editor-in-chief of college 
’ paper; well-read; gentleman; pleasant per- 
sonality ; commercial abilities including typewrit- 
ing and bookkeeping; desires summer position 
as companion or secretary; unencumbered ; will- 
ing to travel any place. Box 2422, % The Nation. 
GSCSe tase, stenographer, extensive experi- 
ence with prominent writers, part-time only. 
Manuscripts typed, careful accurate work. Ger- 
man translations. Highest references. River- 
side 8966, or Box 2336, % The Nation. 


OLLEGE graduate wants to round out his 

education before studying medicine. Will do 
anything that will take him to Europe. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 2424, % The Nation. 
































yo man, university graduate in social 
sciences, well-rounded education, with two 
years’ experience, research, editorial work for 
Britannica, desires connection anywhere, any- 
thing but selling. Salary secondary. Box 2430, 
% The Nation 


"T EACHER—22, desires summer position, ath- 
letic, muSic, kindergarten counsellor, hotel 
bookkeeper or pianist. Box 2426, % The Nation. 
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fff Delicacy 
among the new beo 


“It is a delicacy among the new books, 
considered for a moment as food, rare in 
these days... If you found pleasure in 
Julia Peterkin’s Black April or in Howard 
Odum’s Rainbow Round My Shoulder or 
if you are swept along by the current 
enthusiasm for Roark Bradford’s Ol’ 
Man Adam tales, you owe it to yourself 
to read Black Genesis. Read it anyhow, 


— Phila. Ledger 


BLACK 


from ‘kin to can’t.’” 


By SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 
and GERTRUDE MATHEWS SHELBY 


At All Bookstores $3.50 + Illustrated 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ N.Y. 
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UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS 





A TIBACTIVE, large, one-room apartment, 
kitchenette, tiled bath, fireplace. Rental in- 
cludes electricity. Furnished until October if 
desired. Conveniently located. 219 East 19th 
St. Inquire at doctor’s office. 








TH St. 242 East (Opposite Stuyvesant 
Park) 2 rooms, bath, kitchenette. All 


improvements. 





FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 





111 
FOR RENT Oo Oo 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
OR rent. Furnished, cool, i four- 





room apartment. Six months or less ; occu- 
pancy June 1. Near river. Reasonable. 251 
West 102nd Street. Clarkson 1341. 


Jean 1-Sept. 30—Greenwich Village, 2 rooms, 





kitch 





telephone. 
uthern exposure, all casement windows, easily 
reached, tastefully furnished, suitable three, at- 
tractive rental. Chelsea 10089 evenings, Cale 
4568 day. 
UNUSUAL opportunity. To let on Riverside 
Drive, 116th Street, 6 large rooms, 2 baths. 
well furnished. 8 windows on pa beautiful 
Hudson view. June to Sept. $225. 
ings, Monument 2562. 





Phone morn- 





RF apartment, 3 rooms, kitchen, terrace 

overlooking Hudson, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Very r bl Academy 5403 or 
write Box 2433, % The Nation, 


APARTMENT WANTED 











ColLiacs professor desires furnished apart- 
ment for summer months, occupancy about 
June 10. Married, no children. Housekeeping. 
Dr. Nathan Miller, Dept. of omics, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 








Caines graduate wants to work before 
studying medicine in September. Can lec- 
ture and write. Box 2425, % The Nation. 


VV Sk tED—Toms woman familiar with a 
Jewish vacation home to supervise the 
h hold and recreational activities. Box 2427, 





(COLLEGE graduate wishes position, camp or 
hotel as assistant dramatic director; experi- 
enced. Capable athletic instructress. Box 2431, 
Y The Nation. 





% The Nation. 


For other Real Estate advertising, 
see the page following. 








UNNYSIDE, L.I. 4 rooms, garden apart- 

ment to share with couple or man. 20 min- 
utes by subway to Times Square. June 15 to 
Sept. 15 or part. Moderate rental. Box 2432, 
% The ‘Nation, or phone Newtown 6231. 


BEAUTIFULLY furnished 4 room housekeep- 
ing apartment. June 15 to Sept. 15. Two 
grand pianos, Steinway and Knabe in separate 
rooms. Ideal for music students. Reasonable, 
central location. Phone University 3558. 
SUBLET till Oc till October. Two large sunny 4 
and complete kitchen. Modern elevato' 
apartment. rent. 74 West 68th 
Street. Apt. 6D. Call after 7 P. M. 
(COMFORTABLE 3 rooms neatly furnished ob- 
tainable for entire summer. Facing Van 
Cortland Park. Quiet neighborhood. Rental 
reasonable. Mr. 8. Mwy 183 W. ee St. 
Kingsbridge 0216, 9-10 A.M., or after 6 P.M. 
Wom apar SS raat ep cody Forukebel 
t in Sunnyside, L. L, 
from June 1—. $17 Near Fifth Ave. Bus; 
Times Phone for appoint- 
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OHILDREN’S CAMPS AND GROUPS 


bi LILLIPUT 


A successful 
new idea— 
a camp for 4 to 10 year olds 

















Beekliet. Anne J 
versity Ave., N. ¥. (Raymond 4145) 
a =? A. ¢. r home, 
camp and sc 








BUNGALOWS AND HOUSE 
FOR RENT 





LINCOLN BUNGALOWS 
For Families with Children 











“THE QUAKER LADY,” Remodeled Colonial 
farmhouse. Superb view Adirondacks. 
Beautifully furnished. Own spring. Barn. 
Orchard. 6& bedrooms and bath. Near Hurri- 
cane Lodge and Keens  *~ Address : 
Mrs, Joba Martin, Grymes , Staten Island, 





ONDERFUL vacation for a couple and child 

at Long Beach, one room, use of kitchen, 
porch, modern conveniences. 

Near beach. $250.00 Call Dr. Pruzan, Ray- 





erie home accommodate 6, tastefully fur- 
nished. Built on bank of trout stream, nat- 
ural swimming hole. Large stone fireplace. Se- 
eluded. Very accessible. Beautiful country; 50 
miles from city. Reasonable. Main 3872. 





FOR SALE 





An Ideal Summer 
and Wintcr Retreat 


NEW unusual! studio bungalow can be 
purchased on attractive terms in an 
artistic intellectual colony at Westport, 
Conn. Has spacious porches, large living 
room, open fireplace. Basement and heat- 


ming on properties. 
sound bathing nearby. Convenient com- 
mutation from Grand Central. 


Stenybrook, 32 Bank Street 
Ch 3299 


INDIAN HEAD 


an ideal camp for adults 


Echo Lake, Warrensburg, N. Y. 





Gala Week-End Excursion 
over 


DECORATION DAY 
Via Albany Night-Beat Sailing Thursday 
6.00 P.M. Dinner and Breakfast on Boat. 
COME TO OLD INDIAN HEAD BY THE 
MOONLIGHT ROUTE ALONG 
THE HUDSON. 


$28.50 
includes everything for a complete Holiday. 
Special June rates $25.00 with free trans- 
pestation from Albany. Write or phone for 
nformatien. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
370 E. 149th Street Mott Haven 4703 


ROCKY DALE LODGE 
An Adult Camp in the Hills 





Sellersville, Pa. 
GOLF 4 your aie 
GREE spot in 
= ‘ethees the hills of Pennsyl- 
i vania. Easily reached 
TENNIS a oe or ya a 
HANDBALL oS Se Sw Ser 
BASEBALL oo from Philadel- 
SWIMMING 
CANOEING Pt ges aces 
SADDLE HORSES June and September 
MUSICALES $30.00 
Executive Directors 
Wm. J. Ws. D. TENnpLEeR 


Social Director 
“Moray” Gotpssrc 
Decoration Day Week End 


ni 29th 
ist after ‘Dinner (3 fall days) 911.00 

















DECORATION DAY 
WEEK: 


3 GALA DAYSii}| 2k Reservation NOW! 
and NIGHTS] “rite for Booklet “‘N” 


KENMORE 


$16.50—§19.50 Camp Sports, Hotel Comforts 
Extra Special North White Lake, N. Y. 
Rates for N. Y.: 521 Fifth Ave. | 











May and June Murray Hill 4221 








APARTMENTS TO SHARE 





SUMMER HOMES FOR SALE 
OR RENT 





able down payment with fair e. Can 
be seen during weekends by appointment. Phone 
Mr. Sherover, Canal . or 2959 





TLANTIC HIGHLANDS, bungalow for sale, 
unfurnished, or rent furnished. Overlook- 
Shrewsbury River and ocean. Large porch, 





EWISH girl to share attractive, cool two-room 
kitchen apartment; very reasonable; 247 
est 72nd Street, near West End; phone Miss 
Patz, Lexington 5256 daytime or Endicott 4672 
evenings. 
REFINED young woman wishes to share with 
another, or sublease a small studio apart- 
ment, W. 75th St. 
ern improvements. 
evenings. 
Wart @ congenial male companion (Jewish) 
to share my homelike apartment with me. 
Rent very little. An intellectual person pre- 


ferred. Telephone Wickersham 062 f 
8:30 P. M. % thc 


ROOM AND BOARD WANTED 





rental. All mod- 
Call Susquehanna 7902, 




















CAMP TAMIMENT 


an ideal camp for adults 
at 
Forest Park, Penna. 
Located in the heart of 
the Blue Mountains —a 
Paradise of forest beauty 
—land and water sports 
—excellent food — dra- 
matic and musical diver- 
sion—a place to make 
worth while friendships. 


Season: Decoration Day 
through Labor Day 


Special Decoration Day 
rate—Thursday to Sun- 
day, $16.00. 


For full information write to 
New York Headquarters 


CAMP TAMIMENT 


7 E. 15th Street, N. Y. City 
Algonquin 3094 








OPENS MAY 25th 


MANY INNOVATIONS 
9 tennis courts, 6 hand 
ball courts, private golf 
course on premises. 
MODERN DIETABY 
LAWS. 


JOS FRIEREF 
MOR-DIU 


SCHROOS 





R relaxation, beautiful country, pleasant 
companionship ; also tennis. Phone to 
THE HIL-BERT HOUSE, 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

Tel. Mahopac 353 
ZINDOREST PARK, Monroe, N. Y. 
PEND your vacation or week-end at our 

wonderful 150 acre estate. It must be seen 
to be appreciated. 1% hours on the Erie or 

Route 17. Phone 122-F-3. 


Rieber’s Cottage, Belle Harbor, L. I. 
50 feet from Beach and Boardwalk. For com- 
plete relaxation, pee ny yee Modera 
accommodations ; t home cooking. Forty 
minutes from city. $25 per week until July ist. 
Call Belle Harbor 0089. 











Greed Geka commer ts Virginie. OF 
tourist route. 


estate in 
Shenandoah Valley. Privacy. Best of Southern 
. Seven hours to . Free golf. $10 

to $15 weekly. 





yous ambitious writer would appreciat 
temporary offer of free room and board 


oenien, with little talk —_ it; _ re- 
iring ; easily satisfied. 2429, 
So The Nation. - . 


S™ GATE, New York Harbor, near ocean. 
1 room for single people, with or without 
board. Call Mrs. Schinasi, Mayflower 0161. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 




















May 21, 1930] The Nation Vv. 





SUMMER = SUMMER 5 J | 


2 
~>\_ DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 


By our Special through Express leaving Grand 
Central, Thursday, 6:25 P.M., arriving at 
camp for Midnight Party. 





























decoration day week- 
end excursion in 
the green mansion 
manner 















Total charge of ay in- ' 
cludes round trip fare 
dad dinner on 


an 







CREEN 
MANSIONS — Font 


In the 
Adirondacks 


























Special Rates for June Warrensburg, N. Y. You 
N. Y. C. Address Directors Join 
83 West 42nd St. Esther R. Kessler Us? 
Pennsylvania 7668 Morris Harkavy 
SS oe Reservations limited. SPECIAL JUNE 
For particulars write or telephone RATES 





= TROUT LAKE CAMP = St oa teed Boese” i: Gunes 
Longacre 2688 
























































































Decoration Day Week-end 
Via our Special NON-STOP TRAIN which leaves Grand 
Central Thursday, 6:25 P.M. Daylight Saving Time. 
DINNER SERVED ON TRAIN See that your classified 
3 Full Days of Splendid Enjoyment and Rest i 
Fine modern ped ole an eas ad —— 
All social and sport activities together with remittance, 
Excellent Meals—Fine Service to insure their appear- © 
PAYS FOR ROUND TRIP FARE ‘ollowi: eck. 
$3 AND EVERYTHING ELSE ries ds oy S 
Please hurry your reservations. pare Sg 
New York City Address Camp Address Decoration 
220 West 98th St., N. Y. C. Lake George, N. Y. THE NATION 
RiVerside 9499 20 Vesey St., N. ¥. Week-End 
ay vain La “May 2,7 PM, —— 
eee Manhattan Beach Hotel by night boat — Ju reeamegs 
A Summer Camp dinner and moon- RATE 
tor Grown-Ups Manhattan Beach, N. Y. C. light dancing on \ "Stage 
A camp devoted to board — non-stop 
ooeh aileege eo LIVE im a modern fireproof hotel Sens ones —_ we Be reall 
cation. Every known by the seashore for less than in Sheouoth ay of & 
sport; bathing, boat- June 2, 3— vacationing — all 
ing, riding, golf and the crowded city—$9.00 per week only $8.60 sports social 
a poet —— and up for one; $12.00 per week tional events — return Mon, 
pe a an and up for two. All hotel services June 2, 7 A.M. 
Rates $35. per week included. Tennis and handball For best accommodations 
Wee fee “yy ascites. courts. 37 minutes from Times 7 
ew Yor t ice 
PIONEER LODGE _ | | | Sst (297 Brehion Bench ste spect 
145 West 4ist St. Tel. WiSconsin $151 . = : S CO Rates 
An Adult Camp of 
; Distinction 
at FOREST PARK, PA. P. 0. LAKE GEORGE, W.Y 
Open all year. Modern accommodations Address 
UNCAS LODGE WEST STREET 
A aver wae Qt Stee Combining rare indoor comforts, with ts Sica ian 
The country in its sublime Glory all the stimulating outdoor activities. 
= oye gy 
Tennis—Boating—Swimming—Dancing sea est t. 
Transportation to and from station Owned by International Ladies’ Garment F OR YOUR SPRING 
3 full days. Special rate $15. Workers Union. Operated on non-profit basis. VACATION 
Delicious Meals Complete rest and rebuilding, in deligh 
Leaving May 29, 6 P.M. on our “Special Train to SONAQUA CLUB Tater sie 53 eam 7H 
New London. Reservations limited to 50. Lake Mohegan, N. Y. Sede neg arenrating outdoor life. 
Special June Rates The Haven for Sport Lovers. Ideal for recrea- Only 1% h . Also ideal for week-ends. 
tion and relaxation. Convenient for week-ends. y ours from New York, 
UNCAS LODGE, UNCASVILLE, CONN. Only 45 miles from New York. TOPSTONE FAR 
DiaNA BERMAN, 227 Sullivan Pl., B’klyn, N. Y. Bg te , feature program ‘ M 
ennis, ting, lor Decoration Day N THE CONNECTICUT HILLS 
Desntur. M945 Evenings. Swimming, Dancing. Weekend. Write: R.Y.D. 4, Ridgefield, Conn. 
For reservations call Peekskill 1276 Telephone: Ridgefield 648 
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issue of May 28. 





BEGINNING IN THIS ISSUE: 
First Results of The Nation's 


TARIFF POLL 


O obtain a consensus of informed opinion as to the economic gains 

or injuries likely to result from enactment of the pending tariff bill, 
The Nation is directing a questionnaire to the newspaper editors of the 
entire country. 


A digest of the telegraphed returns from the New England area appears 
in this issue. Next week’s article will present a tabulation of the returns 
from the East-Central and North-Central states. The Northwest, the 
South, the Southwest, and the Pacific states will follow. 


The summary of these returns will provide an authoritative index of the 
national attitude toward the tariff bill now before Congress. Don’t miss 
this big Nation feature! 


> with the coupon below will bring 
you 13 issues of The Nation be- 
ginning with the issue of May 28 


THE NATION — 20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 





For the $1 enclosed enter my 13-week subscription beginning with the 
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